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From the New-York Herald, 


THE PRESIDENT AT AFTERNOON SERVICE—DR, 
SKINNER’S CHURCH, 


PRINTER, 


= 


The President’s intention to be present here, at 
afternoon service, drew together a vast crowd, in 
addition to the usual congregation, so that this neat- 
ly constructed edifice was filled, about half-past three 
o'clock, with a highly fashionable assernblage. His 
Excellency, the President, escorted by the Hon. B. 
F. Butler, entered the church at this hour, and took 
his seat in front of the pulpit, in the fourth tier; after 
which a very excellent choir, consisting of male and 
female singers, chaunted the 151st Psalm, accompa- 
nied by the well-toned organ attached to the church. 

Dr. Skinner hereupon, in the discharge of his cle- 
rical duties, announced that the baptism was to take 
place of one of the infant children of his congrega- 
tion, which was duly performed by the Reverend 
Doctor, who christened the child (and a remarkably 
beautiful baby it was) Maria Louisa. The little 
prattler, during the performance of the ceremony, 
seemed perfectly happy with itself and all around it, 
as it kept up a continual talk, in apparent good hu- 
mour, until all was over. The choir hereupon sang 
the 119th Psalm, when Dr. Skinner delivered the 
discourse prepared for the occasion, with an impres- 
sive solemnity, which seemed to have had much ef- 
fect upon his congregation, taking his text from the 
137th Psalm. In his opening remarks, he dwelt 
upon the importance attached by the Jewish people 
to patriotism. It had been said that the religion of 
Christ, and patriotistn, could not be held compatible ; 
but hecontended that Christianity and patriotism 
were reconcileable. After dwelling upon the blind- 
ed ignorance of the Jewish nation on putting the Sa- 
yviour to death, under the delusive belief of the ne- 
cessity and of their right to doso, the Reverenil Doc- 
tor went on to explain the true definition of patriot- 
ism. It was admitted that philanthropy, -and not 
patriotism, in its ordinary sense, was what the Gos- 
pel inculcated, and to make the spirit of Christian- 
ily opposed to patriotism, would be unnatural. The 
religion of Christ was not opposed to patriotism.— 
Good may come to a country by the exercise of pa- 
triotism. But it had been a question, whether Chris- 
tians or ministers of the Gospel should not stand 
aloof on political questions, and not vote at elections. 
There may be occasions when such a course would be 
prudent—but there may be also occasions when the 
cause of their country demanded their interference. 
Should the interests of the nation require it, they 
were bound to extend theiz sympathies in behalf of 
it; and in such a case, if public sentiment were ap- 
posed to the interference of clergymen, clergymen 
should be equally opposed to public sentiment.— 
Again, patriotism was governed by the Gospel, and 
they could frankly express their sentiments in rela- 
tion to the action of their cabinet ministers. But to 
maintain that non-interference was their duty, he 
contended, was contrary to the injunctions of the 
Scriptures. Religion, and the interests of their coun- 
wy, demanded they that should interfere. It was 
said, too, that Christianity forbade the use of arms 
and martial courage. This was not so. The Gos- 
pel maintained that it was, at all times, lawful to 
serve our country. After further dwelling on the 
importance and the necessity of exercising the true 
and Christian spirit of patriotism, the Reverend Doc- 
tor went on to impress upon ihe congregation the 
necessity of the daily exercise of prayer for those who 
are in authority and office, and temporarily preside 
over the destinies of the country. He next adverted 
to the question of Slavery, and that, whatever its 
evils, or its advantages, the communtiy should not 
be led away by the mere fanatical designs of politi- 
cal enthusiasts on this question. Slavery would 
eventually give way before enlightenment ; it was 
a question of time, and those who denounced il, 
and advocated its abrupt termination, seemed to have 
lost sight of this great question, eamely, the present 
capabilities of the slaves to govern themselves.— 
The slave should be prepared and qualified for libe- 
ration. Afier cursorily glancing on the question of 
Slavery as it existed in ihe Roman Empire, he next 
referred to Romanism as it existed at present in 
America, and pronounced its existence dangerous to 
the institutions of the country. It was supported by 
Austria, France, and other European nations; and 
the Catholics had sworn an allegiance to the Pope 
as their chief head, _ In relation to Catholic emigra- 
“lon, however, they should encourage it, under the 
leaves of that great tree that spread its foliage over 
their beautiful land. In conclusion, after adverting 
to national education, the Reverend Doctor pronounc- 
eda high eulogy on the onward progress of the tem- 
toe cause—when the choir again chaunted a 

ymn in connection with the services, and the con- 
sregation, at the conclusion, separated, the Presi- 
ra leaving the church, accompanied by Mr. But- 
pha a large crawd following him towards his 
pe 2 into which he entered after receiving the 
$0 altulations of several who had been present, and 
ve off towards his temporary place of residence. 

ed 


From the Express, 
THE BAGKWARD PROGRESS OF ABOLITION. 


oo M’Clintoek, of Dickinson College, reported 
Ch € a man highly esteemed in the Methodist 
Tiemren, both asa scholar and a Christian, is pub- 
enee in the Christian Advocate and Journal, a se 
ed articles on Slavery. In the course of them, 
c Ye rebuking the abolition party, as a parly, he 
Vertheless comes to the conclusion that they have 
one some good by stirring the subject. 

Pin (he says) who, ten years ago, walked softly, as 
and pn thee they dared to approach the subject at all. 
the sae € gingerly about the “domestic institutions ” of 
uth, have now learned to call things by their right 


names, and to s ; P 
ea dness, of the 
“‘enrse of Slavery, K out, with refreshing boldness, 


and hushed all such disc! 

in Maryland and Resderky 
slave States, 
tucky, 


ion then going on_ there, |faced. The influence which Slavery has silently ob- 
he y, and elsewhere in the/tained uver our Government is as amazing a3 it is 
5 wet = abolitionism, Virginia, Ken-|disgracefol and wrong. But the days of its power 
pete Bn ss . would have been now free|are numbered. There are now ten thousand minds, 
i twiddieests iors pelt born free, and only | bold with tongue and pen, to expose these frauds 
hen abolitionism ees page bare fs fine Psa the spirit of freedom ; and such outrages can- 
1 g agitation, it} not i i 
oan have been impossible to bring Flotida into the| ——_ pail erat pe rina aa 
ie, as she was brought in, with a Constitution 
o ne abolition dy statute impossible. Florida 
ie ee ea eg States that called for 
Vv ion, an iti i 

defiance of ellie she did it in resistance and 

Ince abolitionism was known as a 
s party, Texas 
os ere brought into the Union, with a Coastitution 
Rai of Florida, but with a territory large 
oe four or six slave States. Indeed, the 
Bee ists aided this annexation by the way they 


From the London Inquirer. 
ANTI-SLAVERY LEAGUE. 


The first general meeting of the Anti-Slavery 
League was*held in Finsbury Chapel, on Wed- 
|nesday evening, May 20. Dr. Bowring, M.P. occu- 
pied the chair. 

The Chairman, on rising, said, he assured them 
that be had most cheerfully responded to the call 
that was made upon him to take the chair on this 
occasion, because it appeared to him that on all 
occasions whenever we were required to bear our 
testimony to beneficent and ennobling priociples, 
we should be ready to enter upon their defence and 
to assist their diffusion—(hear). The object which 
anited them together was one of the most elevating, 
and, as far as he could understand it, the most ex- 
citing—(hear). They were putting in the claims of 
all their brethren, however humble, however de- 
graded, however oppressed, however insulted, to be 
regarded s@ equal with ourselyes—(hear),—in the 
eyes of the common Father, and equally entitled to 
our interest, our sympathy, and our beneficence— 
(cheers). It appeared to him that associations of 

Thus, under the agitation of abolitionism, Slavery | this kind met together to protest against some of 
has been * progressing ” in the United States, and|the most intolerable of human oppressions—(hear), 
now has the control of the Government, through|of the most unbearable of human insults—(cheers). 
the United States Senate. Not a treaty can be made| That oppression and insult which saw in the colour 
without its assent; and when united, it is uncon-|of our brethren something which should encourage 
querable, and controls the action of the Government.| despots to exercise despotism, Christians to deny 
Men of the closet, like Prof. M’Clintock, may think] the rights of Christianity, freemen to repudiate every 
otherwise, but a sixty days’ residence in Washing-| element of freedom, and men to exclude millions of 
ton would impress upon him the fact. The North| their brethren, and to cutlaw them from the rights 
nevercan be united. The number of vena! men is|of humunity—(loud cheers). He (Dr. Bowring) 
so large, that enough of them canalways be bought} could recollect well, not many years ago, being in 
up to give Slavery a majority, whereas the South,| the company of a man,a descendant of Mahomet, 
from self-interest, must be united on this subject.—| whom so many millions of human beings recognized 
For proof of this, see the last vote on the Wilmot|as a prophet, and the colour of that man’s skin was 
Proviso, darker than the skin of F. Douglass. He had seen 
_ There never was a greater mistake made than to|that man surrounded by hundreds and thousands 
fancy that the Anti-Slavery sentiment of this coun-| of those who reverenced him, to whom it never oc- 
try is greater now than it was before the Abolition-{ curred that the form of his face or the colour of his 
ists began their mischievous agitation. The whole| skin could in any respect influence their admiration 
country, on the contrary, South as well as North,| of his character, and he had contrasted that sponta- 


Before abolitionism was 
Dae to Prohibit Slavery ae 
dane * Ordinance, in 1797, probibited it in Ohio, In- 
ih ee illinois,—but now it js impossible to pass 
dees eke Proviso, prohibiting Slavery in territo- 
Uni 0 ct tae from a foreign country to this our 
j he South even lays down the principle that 
= § & concession on her part to agree to prohibit 
: avery north of 36-30, and if Mr. Clay had not in- 
ues such a compromise on the Missouri question, 
the South sever would think of it again, but would 


demand that Slavery sh ist i 
oh in Tekan. y should exist in Oregon as well 


n as a party, it was 
tritories, as Nathan 


nevergave one without the other—(cheers). Bot] Mr. R. Smith moved a cordial vote of thanks to 
if any one Were to ask him to come within a circle} the Chairman, for presiding. 
in which there was tobe a kind of silence,a sort} George Thompson, in seconding the motion, said 
of trace of a variety of points, he was so ill cal-|that no words of commendation were necessary in 
culated, -by constitatronal habit, to be a slave,|speaking of Dr. Bowring—(hear). In every good 
that be could not join it—(cheers);— but when| work, he abounded in labour; and he was not con- 
that same Alfiance came out, in connection with |nected with this cause alone, but with every other 
the question of Slavery, just as be had suspected|good cause. His fame was not an English fame, or 
they would, with a variety of subjects, compror|a European fame, but a world-wide fame, as one of 
mising and giving way, and yielding, then he had/|the noblest and staunchest friends of the cause of 
had no-hesitation‘in coming foward publicly, and/universal freedom—(applause) 
denouncing that Alliance—(applause) ;—for he felt| The Chairman responded the vote, and the 
that the course whieh they pursued had materially | meeting dispersed shortly before ten o'clock 
injured the American slave, When he looked ri 
at this resolution, as bringing before them such a : 
man as Frederick Douglass in disgrace, he felt sym- From the Indiana Freeman, 
pathy with him in his degradation—(bear). He) Wett-sorn.—The following scrap of biography 
(Mr. Burnet) wished that he had been in that ves-|is from the State Journal. Mr. Mcintosh, the 
sel. He had what they called te “ right colour,”| subjeét of the notice, is a young man of fine talents, 
and he should have got into ‘the saloon, and he|is a good and fluent speaker, and in all respects as 
would have made it a very troublesome place— | worthily represents the great Head of the Church as 
rg gr He thought that at last they wouldjanyof kis reverend brethren in the town. The 
have freely and unanimously voted the admission of| excellence of his character, the propriety of his 
Frederick Douglass—(cheers). If they had sot, he|deportment, and his zealous efforts to do good, do 
he zone) would have found mi some way ta} him more honour than could the noblest ancestry : 
eepithem constantly in a state of shame, just @#! « Nob?e Descent.—It may not be know 
they kept Frederick Douglass, out of their compa-/citizens, but there is living in our midst n eulgesed 
ny—(hear). Bat when he recollected what be|man whois nephew of SirJames McIntosh, the 
knew Douglass to be, he felt ashamed that any /great philosophical historian, whose untimely death 
Company connected with England could be guilty|/was so universally regretted by the whole literary 
of the act that had been committed against that te-j world # few yearsago. The individual we refer to 
bleman—(hear), We owed it to our nation toclear|js‘the preacher stationed over the African church in 
the Union Jack of England from the soil that had|this city by the Coloured Conference. His father, 


was Anti-Slavery, when the subject was so ably dis- 
cussed in Virginia. Then, not a human being de- 
fended Slavery in the abstract, not even in South 
Carolina,—but now there are powerful essays put 
forth for the institution in all parts of the South.— 
Meanwhile, the disquiet that the Abolitionists have 
created in the North, have disarmed the Anti-S!a- 
very sentiment here of its moral force. The sub- 
ject has been in such fanatical hands, that the real 
Anti-Slavery sentiment of the North is yet dormant, 
or it only breaks out on the Wilmot Proviso, as it 
did on the annexation of Texas, which, however, 
as we have every reason to believe, from past ex- 
perience, the spoi/s at Washington will at any time 
control. 

California can only be saved from Slavery by the 
preponderance of free immigration. He who trusts 
to Congress or the public sentiment of this country, 
to keep Slavery from the Pacific Ocean, leans upon 
a broken reed. 


From the New-York Globe. 
MR. WEBSTER AND THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


Mr. Webster has returned from his Southern trip 
rather hastily, under the plea of ill health; but it is 
apprehended that his Whig friends and the Wilmot 
Proviso men were by no means pleased at the 
civilities and attentions he was receiving at the) 
South from the,‘ enemy,” as these wretched fanatics 
speak of that section of our Union, and the negroes 
have openly denounced him. We find in the Boston | 
papers an accouat of the Anti-Slavery meeting at 
the Marlboro’ Chapel, at which a runaway slave, 
among other things said, that “ Daniel Webster was 
bowing at the foot-stool of slaveholders ;” which the 
friends of Mr. Webster only slightly resented. It is 
but sheer justice to Mr. Webster not to class him 
among the rabid Abolitionists of the East, nor in the 
reforms of modern philosophers to suppose that he 
was desirous of violating the compromises of the 
Constitution, yet after all what are the honours and 
rewards of public life among a certain class of 
politicians ? Here is the man called by his friends the 
“ Godlike,” certainly a man of talents, but immea- 
surably extolled by his partisans—a Senator from 
Massachusetts, having the entire confidence of his 
party, respected generally for his unquestioned abi- 
lities, and yet, among bis neighbours and friends, 
and surrounded as it were by his household Gods, 
an impudent runaway negro ascends the pulpit of a 
church in Boston, and publicly denounces Daniel 
Webster as a trailor to their principles, aud yet he 
ig permitted to be heard and to proceed tranquilly. 
True, it will be said Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Philtips 
anda host of females and Divines mingling in this 
abolition excitement are but fanatics, unworthy of 
notice and may be permitted to bold their meetings, 
but when they avd their negro allies openly advocate 
a separation of the Union, and promulgate this trea- 
son without a proper patriotic interference on the 
part of the people, precept to-day becomes doctrine 
to-morrow, and the sparks of disunion soon burst into 
aflame. It is peculiarly discreditable in the East 
moving in this exciting and uncalled-for sudject,— 
for if the descendants of the men engaged in the 
African Slave-Trade would appropriate the money 
they acquired in that trade, it would, at this day, 
purchase half the .slaves of the South, and it would 
bea more righteous appropriation of ill gotten gains, 
more honorable than taking the money of the South 
and then demanding the liberation of the slaves. 


SS —— eee 
Selections. 


From the Evangelist. 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The attitude which our country assumes upon the 
siiiject of the suppression of the Slave-Trade, is one 
which is extremely humiliating to every friend of 
bumanity in this land, and the occasion of unfeigned 
sorrow to every philanthropist throughout the world. 
England, France, Prussia,{Russia, Denmark, Holland, 
Naples, Portogal, Sardinia, Spain, Sweden, and 
Brazil, have entered into a Convention for the sup- 
pression of the Slave-Trade. There is no respecta- 
ble Christian Government on earth, which stands 
aloof from this Convention, bat the United per 
This magnificent combination for the suppression o 


the Slave-Trade on the seas, 
all the parties associated in it; 


same proportion 1 
that its Government 
ble an enterprise. 
power agrees, in fu 
Slave-Trade, to grant © Moni 
owers, warran : 
rad ships sailing under their several 


ecified 


ow, how has this change been brought to pass? Let 
are nession come, Messrs: Editors: the Abolitionists 
but an ‘it. Political events have done their shares 
for th Hticians would have remained as they were, but 
ve Stimalus which public opinion received from the 
arses es Wrong they doubtless have been in many 
You pl ‘headstrong, fanatical, abusive, Pharisaical, if 
irre ne —PUt they have done this thing. They have 


slitred y the 
° 
matter Be Sep 8 minds to contemplate a great truth, p 


er QDS eve: 


Dulse, the 0 this.ullraigm was necessary to give the im- 


the energy, the @lmost reckless daring, and the 

a 2 A 

oe Perseverance, thet were essential to so greal 

but they pose The evils of che wltraism were many; 

enthac?, Nave passed, or are rapidly passing, aways the 

Temain om nd the perseverance remain, and may they 
"in, until the work is done! 


evil passions they may have stirred up beside. 


and if slaves be found,on board, to send such s 


for adjudication. 
The United States re 
act. The practical cons 
stars and stripes fi 
which the slave-tra 
his fiendish business. + 
i t even give its consent t : 
se ed cations wy search @ suspected s0'ps to 
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bis ees awe d sail in insulting 
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efial 
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der 


a olars and philosophers, in their-closets, may 
are all an, such Hota py but stern history: and facts 
ainet them. 
The <O.31, Virginia was an abolition Ssate. 
Se Legislature, at shat time, by her leading men 
Engla een heard since, in Ne 
tiv nd. That State was on the eve of a prospe 
ah teelition 


— |unimpeded. 
8 more gbdolitionism preached in the Vir- 
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of Slavery,—when the abolition party 
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neous reverence from thousands of Mussulmans 
with what he had seen and beard of in Christian 
lands, where, because a man was black, he should 
be repudiated and trampled on, and it occurred to 
him that professing Christians might learn many 
Christian lessons from the Mahonretans—-(cheers). 
The Chairman then brought forward instances to 
prove that the blacks were in no way inferior in 
intellect and capacity to white men, and concluded 
by saying that he had ventured to make these few 
remarks, as introductory to the object that had 
brought them together, and he would now call upon 
his friend near him to read the Report. ~ 

Robert Smith, Esq. Secretary to the Anti-Slave- 
ry League, then read an interesting report, which 
gavea detailed account of the proceedings of the 
society since its formation in August last. With 
regard to pecuniary matters, the funds are by no 
means in a flourishing state, and increased assist- 
ance is much required. 

Mr. Ebenezer Clarke moved the adoption of the 
Report. He felt it an honour to live in the times in 
which we were permitted to live; to do anything 
for the cause of humanity, and of a falling world, 
was in itself an honour; but when we considered 
the degraded state of the slaves, and the machine- 
ry by which their ameliorationand elevation was to 
be effected, and that we were permitted to work 
a part of that machinery, it was a cause at once of 
honour and of gratitude—(hear). 

Dr. Oxley seconded the motion. He had been 
mixed up inthis cause with Clarkson and Wilber- 


force, in the North of England, and hadalways been 
a foe to Oppression, bur as ume wud abrvou- 


(cheers). He believed in the sacred Scriptures, 
and he was told in the Bible that God was no re- 
specter of persons—(hear), —whatever might de 
their colour, and wherever they might reside; he| 
bad made man of every colour, wonderfully and 
fearfully—(hear). The black man possessed the 
same number of bones in bis anatomical structure 
as he (Dr. Oxley) did: he was formed the same, 
and the same good God had made him as perfect 
a creature as the sun ever shone vpon—(cheers). 
He had often said that he was a Radical, in the 
strictest sense of the word: it was his heart’s de- 
sire that everything should be eradicated out of 
the world that oppressed men, and stood in opposi- 
tion to their present and eternal happiness—(hear), 
—and it was his fervent desire that, as far as pos- 
sible, every mao should have everything that he was 
entitled to, and that God intended him to have— 
(cheers). The Evangelical Alliance had overlooked 
three of the most important subjects. The ques- 
tions of Church and State, Slavery, and Intempe- 
rance—(hear). Nothing stood so much in the way 
of the happiness and comfort of millions as those 
three things. He thought that they were the great- 
est curses to humanity tha the devil ever inflicted 
on the human family—(cheers). He most sincere- 
ly wished to banish all three from the face of the 
earth—(cheers). 
Mr. Henry Clapp, in a long and eloquent address, 
moved—* That the subjection of any portion of the 
human race to degradation, on account of difference 
of colour, is unchristian and inhuman, and that the 
treatment of Frederick Douglass, when on the point 
of quitting the British shores, deserves, and should 
receive the reprobation of every friend of freedom 
and humanity, and especially of every English- 
man”—(cheers). He hoped that they would sup- 
port this resolution by sending a petition to Parlia- 
ment, calling upon the Government to have nothing 
to do with the Cunard line of steamers—(loud cheer- 
ing),—as long as it continued to extend the shield 
and support of British commerce and British nation- 
ality to the institution of Slavery; for now it was 
the boast of the American people that the British 
Government, through their official agent, had sanc- 
tified and sanctioned the institution of Slavery, by 
recognizing the prejudice against colour, which was 
at its basis, and the removal of which was synony- 
mous with the extinction and eternal abolition of 
that institation—(cheers). If this were done, the 
American people would send forth their hearty gra- 
titude to this people, and the whole nation would 
have occasion to rejoice a: this new proof of the 
progress in the great principles of political and reli- 
cious freedom of this nation ; but let the British and 
American flags wave lovingly over the institution of 
Slavery, and we should have done more to perpe- 
tuate Slavery than any tongue could tell—(cheers). 
The Rev. John Burnet seconded the resolution. 
He said, that in offering himself to the meeting to 
second this resolution, he had only to say that he 
: heir American friend in the 
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such societies ab 
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been thrown upon it by the countenance given to 
American slave principles. Frederick Douglass, at 
the time that he was in that vessel, wasnot a slave, 
and yet he was treated under the influence of slave- 
ry feelings and principles. We gloried in the 
idea, let it be a fact, which it was not, that the} 
man that came under the flag of Victoria was a} 
free man. He took it, that a great offence had 
been committed against the flag of Victoria in the 
person of Frederick Douglass; the whole spirit of 
f-ee legislation in which we professed to glory was 
insdlted by that act. We rejoiced that, in our 
courtry, a slave could not live, that he must be a 
free man as soon as he touched our soil, but our 
glory was blasted if our flag was to be insulted as 
it had been in the case in question—(cheers), He 
called upon them, then, to maintain their opinion, 
and proclaim it loudly until it should be heard in 
every State in America, that we would not suffer 
American feeling to put down the constitutional 
freedom with which Great Britain regarded every 
man, whatever might be his colour—(cheers). 

Mr. Hickman supported the resolution, which} 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr, George Thompson rose, amidst great ap- 
plause, to move,— That whilst this meeting re- 
gards with satisfaction the efforts of kindred socie- 
ties to diffuse healthy anti-slavery sentiments, based 
upon an entire repudiation in the right of property 
in man—and views with pleasure the various indi- 
cations of progress in France, America, and other 
countries, towards general emancipation—it de- 
plores the fact that, some Christian communities 
in this country should persevere in the mainte- 
nance of friendly relations with notoriously pro- 
slavery churches in the United States; and hereby | 
calls upon such communities, for the sake of the; 
slave, and the honour of Christianity, immedi- 
ately to dissolve the unholy relationship"—(cheers). 
The factto which the resolution particulary drew 
their attention was, that there were Christian bodies 
in Great Britain who were maintaining, at this mo- 
ment,a friendly relationship with the United States 
of America, and the pro-slavery churches there.— 
Now, was this a fact or not. He lamented to 
know than it was a fact. He had hoped that, in 
the year 1847, no such fact could be recorded in regard 
to any Christian Chureh in this country. A few years 
ago it could not have been thus recorded. Until | 
the unfortunate alliance between the Free Church 
of Scotland and the Presbyterian and other commu- 


anything Jike communion 
slaveholding churches of the United States. 

deen his lotto be frequently in collision with the} 
Free Charch of Scotland, as well as with certain | 
other denominations of Christians, on this point.) 
He esteemed it a misfortune. It had been his mis- 
fortune to lose many friends, and dissolve many ac- } 
quaintances and kindly relationships with individu- | 
als, in thjs country and in Scotland, in consequence 
of the course hehad adopted. But, he saw no cause 
to regret having adopted that course ; but, on the 
contrary, he had fresh evidence every day of its being| 
his duty, and the duty of every man, as far asin him 
lay, to bring about a complete severance between 
the churches in this country, and the churches in 
America that tolerated and sanctioned Slavery— 
(cheers). Now, the Free Church of Scotland still 
continued to keep up their connection with the slave- 
holding churches of America ; and as the General 
Assembly of that Church was to meet in the course 
of this month, and as there was within that Church 
an Anti-Slavery Society, formed for the purpose of 
operating wpon the opinion and votes of that reve- 
rend assembly, it was important that, in the metro- 
polis of England, a voice should go forth of encou- 
ragement (to them, and, if necessary, of rebuke and 
condemnation to those with whom they were wag- 
ing this holy warfare—(cheers)—and he hoped that 
this resolution would pass unanimously. If it pass- 
ed, it would pass with no hostility to the Free 
Church of Scotland. He rejoiced in its success ; but 
he thought that, in proportion to the greatness and 
well-earned glory of that Church, was the injury 
done by its fellowship with the pro-slavery churches 


med to partake of the character of 


of America. We wished them to “send back the 
money”—(cheers)—virtually to send it back ; to ex- 
press their regret that they had strengthened the 
hands of the slaveholders in America, and injured 
the cause of emancipation there by what they had 
done—(cheers). The feeling of Scotland generally 
was sound on this question, Buta few of the dig- 
nitaries of the Free Church had committed a great 
mistake, which he believed they were fully conscious 
of now; but such was the overwhelming influence 
of their names and characters 2n the General As- 
sembly of the Free Church, that they had not yet 
been got to retrace their steps—(hear). Coming 
nearer home, they had had to wage war with the 
Evangelical Alliance—(cheers). He could not re 
gret that they had done so. Perhaps, but for the 
course adopted by that great body, this League 
would never have been in existence. It was origi- 
nated because they had not seen t?» amount of acti- 
vity in another quarter which they thought desira- 
ble at such a time, to influence the minds of those 
who were members of that Evangelical Alliance— 
(hear)—and they therefore thought it right to come 
together and form themselves into an Anti-Slavery 
League, in order to propagate the great principles of 
universal freedom, and entire separation from those 
who recognized property in men—(cheers). They 
had laboured to the best of their abilities, and in 
their movements they were aided by the public press 
toa large exteat—(cheers). He must especially ac- 
knowledge their obligation to the religious press of 
this city—to the Patriot, the Inquirer, and the Non- 


brother to Sir James McIn:osh, came over to this 
country from Great Britainin company with Volney, 
and settled at the Grand Rapids, in this State, 25 
miles below Vincennes. The Rev. Mr. McIntoeh of 
this city, received a fine education from his father, 
and although in preaching he oftentimes enters with 
great warmth in'o his subject, he handles it like a 
master, and at times is eloquent. The Scotch can 
plainly be seen predominating over the African in 
his features, and it clearly developes itself in his 
strong thought and close reasoning. In addition to 
his clerical services, Mr. McIntosh also teaches a 
flourishing coloured school at the African church. 
J. B. Dillon, our Librarian, has several letters of 
the father of Rev. Mr. McIutosh.” 


ee —————— 


From the Journal of Commerce, 
HAYTI. 


We have files of Port-au-Prince journals to the 
6th instant. Under the administration of President 
Soulouque the country continues to prosper. His 
patriotic Governmentis engaged in prosecuting those 
ameliorations and reforms which are alike the off- 
spring and the firmes! safeguard of peace and public 
order. Most prominentin these ameliorations is the 
education of the people. The greatest activily has 
prevailed in this branch of the public service since 
early in the administration of President Riche. Hap- 
pily the people appreciate this beneficent action, and 
eagerly avail themselves of the facilities afforded 
them for their instruction. 

All the schools of whatever degree are crowded 
with zealous youth. The numberof primary schools 
is constantly increasing, and as fast as established 
they are filled with the children of the people.— 
The Chamber of Representatives was engaged, at 
last accounts, in perfecting a system of public in- 
struction, more complete than the country had ever 
before enjoyed. 

In the midst of the general contentment and satis- 
faction which prevail, there are yet, however, ambi- 
tious spirits who, to promote their own selfish ends, 
would again involve their country in all the horrors 
of a civil war; and we have an instance of this in 
the recent attempt of certain officers of the army to 
separate the North from the rest of the Republic, 
and erect it into an independent State. 

But these attempts in their results serve only to 
demonstrate the vigilance and energy of the Govern- 
ment, and the zeal with which it is everywhere se- 


conded by the cordial good will of the people, the 
Gevutlun of che troops, and the Intelngence auc nar 


ness of its own execulive agents. Six officers were 
arraigned before a Council of War for the crime 
above mentioned, and three of them, Santy, Lieut. 
of Artillery, and Sanon and Jacques Coquiere, 
superior officers on furlough, were condemned 
and publicly executed, in presence of the garrison 
and people of St. Mare, on the 29th ult. 

The Government of Hayti prohibited the exporta- 
tion of grain and provisions from that country after 
the 1st instant. 

The General of Division, Joseph Balthazer Ingi- 
nac, ex-Secretary General, died at Port-au-Prince on 
the 9th ult. 


a 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
SLAVERY IN TURKEY, 


We subjoin the first of two very valuable letters 
which have reached us from a correspondent at 
Constantinople. It has been some time on hand, 
(owing to the pressure upon our columns from other 
sources,) but from the nature of the subject, has lost 
little or none of its interest by the delay. Whoever 
begins it willread it through. The writer’s power- 
ful pen earned him a high reputation as_a corres- 
pondent of one of the leading journals of London. 


[Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce.] 
ConsTANTINOPLE, Jan. 20, 1847. 


Attention has been recently directed to this sub- 
ject by the annourcemeet in several English jour- 
nals, that Lord Palmerston has called upon the Porte 
to consider what measures it may be proper to adopt, 
with a view to the entire abolition of the slave sys- 
temas it exists in Turkey. The fact that some 
doubis have been thrown on the truth of these an- 
nouncements by the Journal de Constantinople, only 
tends to confirm the readers of that print in the con- 
viction that there should be no doubt about it at 
all: for if the statement could have been positively 
denied by the editor, who is the mere creature of the 
Grand Vizier, and in the pay of the Ottoman Go- 
vernment, it would have been so denied. Besides, 
it is well known that Lord Palmerston, when for- 
merly Minister of Foreign Affairs, made a like ap- 
plication to the Turkish cabinet, which he was in- 
duced by Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassador at 
the Porte, not, at the time, to insist farther upon. 
Iris pretty clear, therefore, that he is in earnest on 
the subject, and that it 1s, consequently, one which 
must shortly provoke much discussion. [t will as- 
suredly be taken up and treated of at large in the 
monthly and quarterly periodicals of England. In 
the meantime, a few brief hints on the subject may 
be opportune. I pretend not to send you more: in- 
deed, for more you would not be able to afford me 
space. 

There seems to be an opinion getting abroad, 
which has been most assiduously circulated, and 
has imposed upon many, that Slavery in the East is 
so entirely the reverse of Slavery in the West, that 
the two systems. should be regarded respectively 
with entirely opposite feelings. But though differ- 
ent in several respects from each other, the systems 
are not the reverse of each other. The false conclu- 


conformist—(cheers). The debt of gratitude to 
these papers was very heavy; for while they (tke 
League) were talking to thousands, the press, by 


were speaking to tens and hundreds of thousands. 
And he (Mr. Thompson) did not hesitate to say, 
{and there was nota minister who wold contro- 


vert what he said,) that the resolution at Manches-|portations is, in the West, by law abolished, and re-| ,ecent bal 
ter was demanded by the unequivocal expression of|garded as a high crime; whereas, in the East, this ject ca 
opinion given by the various religious denominations | traffic, this hunting and catching, carrying off into| quire. 


of this country—(cheers). After some further re- 
marks on the resolutions lately passed by the Ame- 
tican branch of the Alliance, which he vehemently 
denounced, Mr. Thompson concluded by urging the 
adoption of the resolution, and expressing a hope 
that the Anti-Slavery League would continue to live 
as long as Slavery should live—(cheers.) 

Mr. Thomas Sheppard seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

John Joseph, a fugitive slave, then addressed the 
meeting; after which, : 

Mr. * peer earel, and Mr. Ballons secomiee, 
a vote of thanks to George Thompson, Esq. Presi- 
dent of the Anti-Slavery Tongue: for the services he 


heir opinions, in many particu-|had rendered to the cause.. 


Mr. Thompsen briefly acknowledged the compli- 


tions always went together ; -he!ment, 


sion, therefore, which it has been sought to juggle 
out of a false assumption, cannot stand. Nothing 
ean be the reverse of Slavery, but Freedom. 


contrast with each other—betwixt the condition 
of Slavery in the two hemispheres. 
Tn the first place, the traffic in slaves by new im- 


foreign lands, and buyiog and selling of humaa be- 
ings, exists, is,legal, and is in every way encouraged. 
The other distinctions are, on a superficial glance 
more favourable to the Oriental practice. I “!' 
mention a few of them. Slaves in the Eas ©SP 
cially in the Ottoman empire, to which 28yPt can 
be hardly said to belong, are not driv afield, in 
herds, to cultivate rice, cotton, or te Sugar plant, 
but are eunuchs, servants, wives, and mistresses; 
and these, even of the lowest sfade, are said, and J 
believe truly, to be treated wtf great kindness and 
tenderness, though not wit more, probably, than the 
planters of the West exercise toward their slaves. 
But the great distirction of all is this: Slaves in 
Turkey are manvaitted after seven year’s servitude, 
and become in gTeat numbers, the chief men of the 
empire, They may_besaid to form, as it were; 


a 4 Differ- 
the publication of their speeches in their columns,|ences there are, however, very broad—in strange 


the! movement which sp! 


aristocracy of the country. The mothers and wives 
of the Sultan are invariably slaves,and the mothers 
and wives of the Turkish Grandees almost invaria- 
bly so. Thus the female aristocracy of the vast 
Ottoman dominions is totally composed of slaves; 
and of the males, not to speak of eunuchs, who have 
often ruled supreme at the Porte, several of the most 
potent Pachas of Turkey have been of slave ori- 
gin. Two of the brothers-in-law of the present 
Sultan were bought, in their youth, in a slave-mar- 
ket; and it may be affirmed without exaggeration, 
that the condition of Slavery is, among the Turks, 
the surest path to greatness. Certainly, nothing 
ean be more unlike the Slavery of the West than 
this. Throughout the Oitoman territory, the slave 
system is surrounded with every circumstance of easy 
enjoyment, of splendid luxury and power. Where- 
as, under its best aspect in the West, it presents the 
revolting spectacle of human beings transformed into 
herds of cattle, and condemned perpetually to furced 
labour. But what, then? Does this render it so 
greatly a less evil thing than Western Slavery, that 
foreign nations would not be justified in adopting 
the same policy of repression towards it which they 
have so successfully adopted towards the other sys- 
tem? Let us see, 

The prominent and most evil effect of Western 
Slavery consists in the shocking degradation of 
those who are subject toit. In these unhappy crea- 
tures, mean who live among them are hardly willing 

or able to recognize their own species ; however ten- 
detly they may be treated, the contempt with which 
they are regarded as property, having a certain _pe- 
cuniary value, proclaims them to be beings just be- 

neath, rather than of the human family. I state the 
case more strongly perhaps than many examples 
would justify, as my argument will gain in fairness 
by the probable exaggeration. But in the East, this 
effect does not follow Slavery. Here, it never de- 
grades ; it usually, with reference to social station, 
elevates. Wherein, then, isthe evil ? [t corrupts. As 
degradation has set its ineffaceable mark on Western 
Slavery, so corruption has set its ineffaceable mark 
on Eastern Slavery ; and the excess of each to a do- 
minant degree.over all other qualities, marks either. 
But of these two, corruption, though it has the most 
fair and attractive outside, is by far the worst; for 

degradation does not mount, but corruption does de- 
scend. The germ of corruption in Eastern Slavery 
is herein; viz: it produces a devotion to persons, in- 
stead of to principles; and that of the most selfish, 
ambitious, and unscrupuluus kind. The Western 

slave serves his master through fear, or through at- 

tachment. He can never be in any greatly better 
position; therefore his ambition, if he has any, is 
of very harmless sort, and his moral qualities have 
a degree of fair play. But the Eastern slave regards 
his proprietor as his patron, by whom he is to rise, 
perhaps, to the highest dignities. To the abject 

obedience of a slave, he consequently adds all the 
arts of an aspiring sycophant. He accomplishes 

himself in all sorts of cleverness, becomes an adept 

in the most complicated intrigues in his patron's 

service, and gets a character of perhaps the most ad- 
mirably intricate deceit of which human nature is 
capable. Besides, this devotion to persons must ne- 

cessarily and completely subvert the power of prin- 
ciples; and it does this so effectually, thatit is of all 

things the most difficult to convince a Turk, or in- 
deed any Eastern man, that there can be any virtue 

in any principle whatever. Slavery, then, which 

Jeads to honour and power, must be pronounced 

much more banetul than Slavery which never rises 
above degradation. In Turkey it infects, from the 
high places in which it exists among women, and to 
which it conducts men, the entire population of that 
whole empire. But this cannot be said of Slavery 
with respect !o xny other nation, ancient or modern, 

where it has been confined toa degraded class. The 

Turk who has never been a slave, can in no way he 

discriminated from ane who has beenone. The [rve 

man and the slave in Turkey rise by the same acis 

of devotion to persons ; audeven of those who have 

mounted to the highest posts by prostituting them- 

selves as the instruments and the objects of the most 


x trons, there are as many 
tof free ax of slave ona Daven consider the power 


of domestic education—and that education in the lap 
of Slavery !—and decide which of the two species of 
Slavery in question is the most inimical to the mo- 
rals, to the wellare, and to the progress of society and 
of mankind. 

But there is another consideration springing out of this 
subject, that has so paramonnt an importance that it 
may be said to show fully the meaning and the result of 
the whole slave system, as it now exists in this country. 
The word “ Harem” expresses powerfully alll mean. 

The Harem life of the Turk is entirely dependent on 
Slavery. The wives therein caged, are, for the most part, 
slaves, and all the domestics are so without exception, 
whether eunuchsor females. No free man, except the 
master, dare approach this sanctuary, within which the 
Turk leads a life peculiar to himself. He is separated 
thereby most effectually, from all civilizing and all Chris- 
tian influences, He lives within a circle that acts as @ 
spell upon his whole existence. In his commeree with 
Christians and Europeans, heshuts himself up in at ex- 
ternal character, whilst his real, his internal character ex- 
pands only in the Harem, or in converse with his own 
creedsmen. Imagine what a different being one sub- 
ject to this secret and mysterious domesticity must be, 
from one who lives, as it were, anopen life before all the 
world. The Turkish women especially, most be, in all 
their thoughts and feelings, totally unlike Christian fe- 
males. The society of men is to them an uiter abomina- 
tion. Of mankind they know only their husbands, bet- 
ter called their masters. And then reflect what a para- 
mount effect this condition of wives and mothers must 
have npon all male Turks. If positive, the influence 
must be immense; or if the Mahommedan woman be re- 
garded morally, asa mere nullity, this entire absence of 
female influence must have negative consequences the 
most inhumanizing—abridging humanity of allits choie- 
est virtues. Any common brotherhood of sentiment, any 
sympathy, any other feeling than that of radical antipa- 
thy, however mild an aspect it may under particular cir- 
cumstances wear, cannot possibly exist between @ na- 
tion living under this exclusive shotting-up and shutting- 
ont system, and a people or nation who, by the very fact 
of being exempt from it, have so many reciprocal tela- 
tions with each other, that they may be said, in the com- 
parison, to form but one great family of men. 

The Mahommedan creed in itself would not ae 
duce that separation of Moslems, and emphatical y 
of Turks, from the rest of mankind, that the as 
rem”? so effectually does. There is hardly “ee dil- 
ference of creed between Mahommedan and Ca ible 
ist, than there is between @ Unitarian and a Cee 
and it is probable the majority of deselect vndade ae 
great wall or partition between them and the? Mah m 7s 
thrown down, would regard the followers of Mahom 
as much more apt to receive the Gospel, on are som 
Christian communities who have implicated Christiani J 
with what Protestants deem the deadliest falsilies an 


delusions. 


We see, then wide the effect of Slavery 
> * 


the Harem would 
come down. 
would 


how deep and be 
in Turkey is. With its abolition, 
fall. Its shining outer wall would at once 
Free women, and in liea of | 
then have ingress and caress deans 
ic cloisters. The secret anc. 

Tork would no longer be impervious to the aap 
and common light of day; the seal of here Beret 
ness, which Slavery forms, being gnee bro thee 
households would become SPact Yojotion would be ae- 
istian world, ané @ : 
pol he would *at once unturk the Tark, and al 
most Christianize _ at th Se goeper ee 
i 5 eas - . . 
This ee eae making @ combined effort, in — 
mee: t least is thorooghly in earnest, not mere f s 
eas - Ottomaa empire, but so to invigorate ae at 
le ng d = ain 95 powerful as it has been hereto! eres 
paral yeu place ‘among Stales as to — “d 

sean ance of the political world. Whether the o! 
ye obtained or not, I shall not stop here to ~ 
ut think you the power — which Stirs sa 

i e 
ji he Turk, is precisely of the sam t 

2 seer he has wielded for the past five centuries? 


I think not. ; 
turies the Tarks have opp essed 
ee thee O99 =e of their empire in every possi- 


he Christian populatio a eteoan bere 
being themselves a race in W Snes 


rogress, they have taken care that 
hei be kept under it, by 
their rale should WES uae 
lly should not have 
vance by, the move- 
e 14th and even 
m them came 
al of letters, which 
rning, in the fine 
thereby shed the 
F But this 
whole 
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repressing & 
ible t 
felt, and been carr! 
ment they communi’ 
15th centuries ; 
the earliest impuls 
the Italian Republics, 
arts, and in commerce, 


first lighton the pee se 


Western world,—which, by awakening mind, was the|come less remunerating, she is fortunate in having such| doctor himself. 
original cause of the reformation, and in which was] profitable materials for the employment of her capital) brought to this country as well as Europeans and Asia-|by 


T will admit that Africans have been deadened by daily familiarity with evil, 


the prevailing opjnions around them, what must be 


the germ of all modern civilization,—moved not, for|and labour. A misteken idea has prevailed, that our) tics; but who can help that now, since the different na- | their feelings in contemplating a portion of the great hu- 


the reason just intimated, those in whom it originated.| black population is not adapted to manvfactoring pur- 


alllight. After an absolute dominion of five hundred | were imported, superceding our negro workmen, compos- 
years over @ vast territory, the most fayviured perhaps|ing & Jarge portion of ovr population, all of which had 


the ‘condition of a waste and a solitude, At the present| emigrate, or reluctantly to sell them. 
hour there is not a good road inthe empire,—only certain | fore, at the late strike in Richmond. 


been, from time to time, made for military purposes;| with the most momentous consequences, and on which 
there is not a bridge in repair; the means of communi-| the prosperity and welfare of our people may greatly de- 
cation between the large inland cities is most difficult,|pend. The blacks are a most important part of our 
and generally perilous. The transport of articles of| population. They compose the entire labouring class. 
eo merce would in most instances cost more than the] They are human beings, and, with other members of the 
articles are worth, which makes commerce in many dis-|!dmily, must be fed and clothed. They merit the guar- 
tricts unprofitable; and even where it is carried on,|dian care of the Southern community. They are capa- 
the Porte makes the people thoroughly understand that| ble of performing all the functions to which Jabour can 
the sole proprietorship of the Sultan over the whole pro | be profitably directed; and as the sources of prefit from 
perty of the empire is by no means @ pure fiction. As labour change, it is the policy of the country where they 
for achools there is not one that deserves the name| reside, not to expel them, but reserve the new vocations 


all others in the spoils of time, containing buried cities| liarly adapted to them; and as Mr. Anderson’s experi- 


ments of ancient art, these worse than barbarians have| that the entire South will unite in countenancing the po- 
never made a single discovery,—have never instituted ajlicy in which he has taken the lead; and effectually dis- 
single inquiry. They.are alike indifferent to poetry,| pel the mistaken notions that our blacks may not be as 
painting, music, arl, literature, history, philosophy ,and | profitably employed in all the channels of mining and 
science; or I should rather say, they are not indifferent} manufacturing as in those of agriculture. We shall 
to thesa things, but hate them all alike, with an equal|thus open new channels of profitable employment for 
and perfect hatred. The Pastis to them a blank,—their| our peculiar, contented, and most efficient class of labour- 
Future is‘expressed in the word Fatality,—and their Pre-| ers. 
sent naturally must be,as it is, devoted to oe =—_ 
Yet such as they are, the Turks are naturally less de- ; 

gyaded and debased than the Christians they have so long SCH DIePONOUGHIS LESTERS: 

trodden under their feet; and if the principles of pro-} The readers of the Standard have not forgotten|the re- 
gtess could be engrafted on their nature, there would be| markable and instructive experiments of John McDon- 
as much to be hoped from them as from any rayah com-) juoh with his slaves. The following article relating to 


munity of Turkey,—perhaps more. Indeed, there is no fs ‘ gars : 
nation of the Ottoman Empire, (for its varions peoples | them, is from the (St. Louis) Colonization Advocate. We 


be, with any prospect of advantage, transferred. When| mation upon the subject that it will give us, that the 
Greece was formed into an independent kingdom, by the North ; i 

intervention of the great States of Europe, it was in the} Vorthern peoplemay see what sort of people are expa- 
anticipation that she might form a new base of Eastern|triatedat the South, and what means are resorted to by 


Empire, on the downfall of Turkey. But the Greeks} (hose who are called humane men to affect that expa- 
have since shown this anticipation can never be realized. patrintions 


All their fine qualities and their bright intelligence are 
enslaved to the superstitions of the most superstitious We have been repeatedly solicited torepublish the cel- 
Charch in the world, and they are, besides, completely in| ebrated Jetter of this remarkable man—published in the 
the clutches of Russia and of France, who are rivals for | New Orleans Commercial Bulletin in the summer of 
the establishment of a foreign ascendancy over thei: | 1842—detailing that splendid scheme of practical patri- 
country. In brief, the moral element everywhere fails | tism and philanthropy, by which he edneated and pre- 
in the East, so that there is no alternative between par-| Pared for freedom and colonized in Liberia upwards of 
titioning the dominions of the Sultan, and upholding the eighty slaves, 
Ottoman Government. We have delayed doing so until we could obtain au- 
Butonly on one consideration can Turkey be sincere~| ‘hentic information in regard to the condition and pros- 
ly, by the Western powers, sustained in her weakness, | Pects of those people in Liberia ; desiring, 


ing his views on this branch of the subject. 

In an interview had with him in New Orleans, in 
April last, he very kindly offered to furnish us for publi- 
eation, such a letter. In the mean lime, in the most 
obliging manner, he gave us several letters addressed to 
him by his former servants, now free citizens of Liberia. 
These letters breathe a spirit of gratitudejo their bene- 
factor, * for having treated themas a kind father instead 
of a harsh master;”? and they also express themselves 
as entirely satisfied with their new home, and pleased 
with their situation and prospects. 

Mr. McDonough is preparing another company of 
about the same number, for emigration to Liberia. 

We had the pleasure of attending Divine service 
with these people at the private Chapel of Mr. MeDon- 
ough. We were accompanied by Mr. A. Hennen, Esq. 
of New Orleans, and the Rev. Mr. Sawtell of New-York. 
The service was conducted in an intelligent and edifying 
manner, by oneof Mr. McDonough’s servants. 

The persevering diligence, ardent zeal, and encourag- 
ing success with which this gentleman is, and has been 
for twenty years past, devoting himself to the spiritual 


frankly and earnestly principles of reform and progress; 
that, by popnlar institutions, by callingtthe energies of het 
subject population, both Moslem and Christian, into full 
play, she repudiate the past, and open to herself an en- 
tirely new career of civilization derived from the West. 
This condition apart, to establish the Ottoman power 
would be to deliver up the vast regions of the East over 
which it extends, again to centuries of oppression, to be 
plundered and trampled down, to be the prey of Pachas 
and Tartar soldiers, to be wild, barbarous, and depopu- 
lated, and to be like the garden of the sluggard, to say 
the least, abounding in noxious weeds and poisonous 
herbs, in proportion to the richness and aptness of the 
soil to produce the noblest plants and fruits. 

But the Turks evidently wish to shirk this eondition. 
They would be strong again by the aid of Europe, but 
reformed they would not be. They do notappreciate the 
vantage ground they would possess in a work of reform, 
by being the governing class from which all reforms 
might emanate, which would give thema start by which 
they might retain their present position. They believe 
that popular reforms would destroy Islamism itself. And 
whilst, consequently, they remain an exclusive people, no- 
thing can make them earnest reformers. Once break 
down the wall of exclusiveness, and the case would be 
just the reverse. They would then be forced into a pol- 
iey of progress from which they now recoil. They would 
then be in the throng, and fully understanding the value of 
being atthe head Bi it, they would strive to maintain 
their masterdom, by taking the lead in all onward move- 
men!—not by impeding it. 


the admiration of all our countrymen, and the imitation 
of those who haveit in their power to do so. 

We intend to enrich the columns of our next number, 
with the letters above‘referred to, and to give some fur- 
ther information obtained from conversation with Mr. 
McDvnough concerning this noble and successful experi- 
ment. 

This information should be in every household in 

The exclusiveness, however, the entire separation of| America, and especially in the Southern portion of it.— 
the Turks from the Christian populations under their Go- We would be pleased to receive orders for extra numbers 
vernment, can only cease with the fall of their Harem| the next paper before it goes to press. We would fill 
system of home life, and this consummation can only be| SUch orders and forward them by mail or otherwise, as 
brought about by the abolition of Slavery, which wonld, | ditected, at two dollars a hundred. Indeed, such is our 
I opine, bring it about gradually, but rapidly. Or if not;| estimation of its value, that, had we fhe pecuniary abili- 
if this object should be deemed utterly unattainable; all| Ys We would send it at our own expense to every min- 
that one can say is, that it would be a preposterous sin| ister of the Gospel, Legislator, Judicial officer, and plaut- 
against the knowledge derived from experience, against} ©" 1% Our country. : 
society, against humanity itself, to set up afresh the migh-| Ve received a letter a few days since, from one of the 
ty power of Islamism in its impregnable tower of excla-| “flicers of the Mississippi Colonization Society, and one 
siveness, to domineer from this height over Christianity, | 0f the earliest and ablest friends of the cause in thal 
and to arrect all haman advancamant fa» agar maa ta | Slate, containing the fallawing jnet aad manly sentimenis 


come. Those, then, who really desire that the Ottoman| 0 this subject, viz: ‘ What an efftcient niend lo co- 
Empire should continue to be, and that it should recover loured méh, is John McDonough! Will not others who 


an independent strength consistent with that diffusion of oe an example, that combines so ae of perso- 
civilization which the East is becoming prepared to re-| 2 en in the operation, and humanity in 
ceive, must look to the abrogation of Slavery in Turkey the result ? 


as the sine qua non of the accomplishment of their libe- Few, I know, have the talents or advantages of inde- 
ral and disinterested hopes. pendence and position which he possesses. But there 
Lord Palmerston has proved himself a great Statesman, | 8"@ Some everywhere, who by oe ina 
having long views into the future, by urging this great might with advantage to themselves, send more or fewer 
measure, ‘he essentially fundamental one of all reforms well qualified colonists to Liberia, at periods by no means 
in the East, on the Porte; and it isto be hoped he will in or far between. Would that ees were ae an 
urge and re-urge it, again and again, till it shall eom-| °¥> then, would that interesting colony extend itse 
mand such attention as will insure its eventual adoption, | ¢ long the Western Coast of Africa, a cordon sanilaire, 
and its effectual execution, at no very distant day. shutting out the man-stealer and the rumseller, those 
Indeed, the note of Liosd Palmerston von this subject pestiferous exhibitions of the Christian character, which 
to the Ottoman cabinet, has already produced its first must render the Christian name odious even to barba- 


reat effect. On the very date of this letter, the slave] Tans.” ; 
Fer of Constantinople ea abolished by the Sultan,| . Ve trust that these letters will be carefully and exten- 
by an edict which he delivered in persona few days be- sively read, and seriously pondered, and efficiently acted 
fore, accompanied by his Ministers and chief officers of hs 
State in military procession, that the act might have all 
theemphasis and solemnity that is suited to its immense 
impor‘ance. 

Yet from this fact it must not be inferred that the 
Slave-Trade dnd slavery in Turkey, will receive any im- 
mediate check. On the contrary, its only ugly feature 
in the common opinion being now effaced, it is proba- 
ble the traffic may be carried on wilh more activity than 
ever, as it will hardly at all at present provoke publie 
eensure, which altaches itself generally to what shocks 
outwardly, rather than to what is inwardly pernicious, 
However, a first blow is strack at the system: a first ac- 
knowledgment is made by the Turks themselves of its 
iniquity, and one has some right now to be sanguine in} 4), 
the hope that perseverance will effect, at ao very distant be 
date, its utter abrogation. 


From the Boston Courier. 
AFRICAN COLONIZATION, 


A lecture was given at the Old South Churcb, on the 
13th instant, by Dr. Humphrey, who pretended to have 
a great degree of philanthropy for the welfare of the 
coloured race. This lecture, as has been the ease with 
allother preceding ones on the subject of Colonization, 
was full of those sickly statistics relative to the condi- 
tion of that class, growing out of the exlraordinary re- 
gard for their well-being that Colonizationisis are cele- 
brated for evincing. 

This society has been in existence nearly thirty years, 
ring which time a considerable amount of money has 
en expended—eulegies and declamations and discus- 
sions and individual efforts have been made, and have 
effected all in their power to keep it in a healthy condi- 
tion. But where is the amount of good it has accomplish- 
r ed?—what benefit hasit extended to that portion of 

The following are the remarks of the Charleston Mer-| the citizens of this country, whose present ond future 
cury on the recent movement at the Tredegar Iron| welfare it is so much interested in? It will be long 
Works in Virginia, to which we referred in last week’s | re there will be perceived any evidences of success. 11 

Time will prove, s¢ manufactorles!arevestablish: cannot be shown that any benefithas arisen from all that 
paper 2h BYOve; : S0-thas been done. Why is this “ great, philanthropic” 
ed to any extent at the South, that the testimony here} scheme unsuccessful ? The whole Alpha and Omega of 
given to the possible skill and industry of the blacks, is mae rie ae is ae on the sig fenllng 

F ‘ on the part of its supporters, against the free coloure 

well-deserved, and thal they will prove it to be so by an population of this country. They do not consider it hu- 
“ Abolition movement ” of which the short-sighted Mer-| mane to advocate a plan to expel them by the sword or 
eury doesnot dream. Anything that raises the character, | at vs Li hh aba la baad as Page 
. : F a place of banishment has deen found in Africa, snita- 

or adds to the intelligence of the slave, isa step towards blefor the purpose. In order that. the better portion of 
emancipation, and we therefore hear gladly of any/ the community may be gulled into their plans for exter- 
attempt to introduce, at the South, new forms of indus-} minating this unpopular class from the face of the earth, 
try: they have the audacity to pretend that their efforts are 
from the purest motives, and have been urged into action 


ABOLITION MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA. 


By the Richmond papers we perceive that the work- 
men at the Tredegar Iron Works have ** struek,” that 
is, refused to perform their accustomed service. The 
proprietor, Mr. Anderson, supposed this movement was 
to extort higher wages, and solicitous of justifying his 
course, published the rates paid, which proved to be con- 
siderably higher than those allowed for similar services 
in Northern establishments. The workmen, in their re- 
sponse, stated that their objections were not to the wages, 
but to associating with the coloured workmen in the 
same establishment, and unless these were discharged, 
they would no longer work for him. Our Northern Abo- 
litionists, with all their hypocritical sympathy for the 
blacks, justify this “strike?? and deal out their accus-|¢o to Africa can boast of Saxon blood, 
tomed denunciations of Southern institutions, deinon-| good philanthropists” (?) who would be happy to send 


dition. How much more philanthropic it would be for’ 
Dr. Humphrey, or any other individual who wishes to 
beller the condition of the coloured man, instead of 
mocking him, to extend a little of that regard here, where 
he was born—in his own mother-country! A large 
field is open. Hereis work that it will take years to 
perform. Four millions of souls in this country, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Dr. Humphrey, are miserably de- 
graded, are hungering and thirsting for that philanthro- 
py that is thrown away upon the burning shores of Af- 
rica, 


strating that it is not love for the slave, bat hatred of the| them to the land of * their fathers.” This is a new ilem| Since, however, 
slaveholder, which actuates them. Mr, Anderson, with| in the history of the world: how long is it since the Sax-| in some places, : : 
individual, apparently well meaning, has thought it) 
Dr. Humphrey asks, ‘* What must be done with the worth while to send them to us, we shall go through the 
to employ that kind of labour which he deem most con-| blacks in our country? Can a colony be formed in some| points of the letter, and give freely our opinion upon 
« The his-| them. 


a decision and firmness whieh merits the support and the | ons emigrated from Africa! 
thanks of the South, has refused to compromise his right 


dacive to his interest; and as the whites refuse to di-|of the States or Territories of our Union?” 
vide, has resolved to patronize hereafter the black race| tory of the Indians (says he) shows that such a consum- 
exclusively, who have to be fed and clothed as well as|maiiog can never take place between the oceans. A 


other portions of the human family. He is now rapidly|iack man never ought to have been brought to this] rolina, , is a 
in| ence that the climate of the Southern States is naturally 
favourable to the growth of the African race, as-well as 
to the growth of rice. : 

nection with what follows, we need not dwell upon it. 


filling up the vacant places at his furnaces and foundery | country, for God intended to kee 

et : : q p the races separate, 
with the sable sons of Africa, the colour of whose skins giving the blacks Africa for their homes, and it is ‘the 
will suffer no detriment by coming in contact with coaljduty of good men,as they have been torn from their 
and iron, and both of which they can prepare and rmanu-| country, to send them beck again.” : 


facture piofitably without legislative protection. Mr.An-} ‘ What must be done with the blacks?” This. is a 


derson’s experiment has been most successful, and he| question that never should be asked in a New England changed in character for two thousand years,—are igno- 
thie} rant, barbarous, 
with which the negroes have taken hold of what has| late day, that the lords of ourgreat country have given under compulsion ; and the writer asks, ‘*‘ Whocan say, 
i Free them?” He himself acknowledges that exceptions 
are daily exhibited to his supposed role against the ne- 
groes being capable of high civilization; he himself re- 
cess of Mr. Anderson, and consider it, of the greatest|tion, when we couple with this circumstance the fact | marks, in respect to the ignorance of the race, that their 
y instruction is forbidden by law ; and he points out that in- 
dustry depends on the hope of improving their condition. 


has been agreeably surprised at the skill and alacrity | audience—for it js pretty generally understood at 


been considered hitherto the mysteries of the trade, as|a general invitation to people of all countries to come 
if it was their peculiar province to deal with such dark | to her shores and enjoy the blessings of a free Republican 
articles. Weare highly gratified al the triumphant suc-| Government. This, then, is a more curious interroga- 


importance tothe South, as demonstrating that there are|that the people whom Dr. Humphrey appears to be 80 
other sourees of revenue, and means of subsistence, for} much worried about, are. American-born citizens, descen- 
ovr blacks, besides cotton, rice, tobacco, and sngar. Vir-/dants, many of them, of the “ Puritan Fathers,” who 


ginia, the “Old Dominion,” awaking to her true in-}sought an aaylum in America from British tyranny—| exist with Slavery, but that it would begin to be produced, 


terests, is destined to become & great manufacturing | many of them, too, the descendants of the true Ameri 
State. Her »ineral resources, and her immense water|can—he Who, three centuries since, could exclaim with- 


power, are strong inducements to develop her capacities} out fear of molestation, “I am monarch of all I survey ;”| abundantly refute his unfavourable inferences respecting 
in that direetion, As her agricultural productions be-| many, no doubt, springing from the same stock as the| the coloured race, But when men’s moral sense is not 


tions 
The Torks had fully established their power over the| poses; and the South was thoughtlessly falling into a false|this country. The whol i ica is in- | Father, naturally entitled to the same advantages 
Lower Empire, and that power was an extinguisher on, policy. As we became manufacturing, white operatives| habited by : sl sagen dealheccaneedy Bree : : 


tions upon the surface of the earth. In the United means of improvement, 


ke : States we find ther i 
of the whole earth, in ifs natural resources, these Tar-|!0 be provided for. The inevitable effect of this course|of the globe! Suili gie aie tech Magee indi 


tar rulets have reduced the greater part of it nearly to] was to expel the black race, and to force their masters to} dants of 


easily perceive the answer to the interrogatory, 
don’t the blacks thrive among us ?—Why is it there is ajeven for 
spell upon this unfortunate class?—Why do n’t we see | system; 
as many now as we have seen in days past?” : 
an individual, who is so inquisitive in relation to cireum-| view it with detestation and indignant horror, 
stances affecting the coloured people, and who feels such | to 
an anxiety to rid the country of people whose faces are 
not as while as his own, could he trace his geneaology, 
will discover that Africa was the country of some of his 
: , e progenitors. 
throughout the whole land; and in a country rich above for them. The coal and iron business seems to be pecu-| their neighbours, 

4 complexion. 
ofthe remotest antiquity, and the finest ruins and monu-| ment, thns far, has resulted so encouragingly, we hope} in the same degree as that of the whites would have 


from a feeling of piety in selation to their miserable con-} 


shame and mortification. h 
What makes colonization the more absurd, is the | could be found to pen a defence of the system of Slavery. | Thanks be to God, the giver cf every good and perfect 
fact that a great majority of that class who are called to| It astonished us that any man could imagine that the case all, and without the 


as well as those| of the Americans, 
the better for such arguments as are here adduced.— 


mode in which Slavery was first introduced into South Ca- 


*have amaleamated to the extent that they have in|jman family—children, like ourselves, 


a mixed multitude, the descendants of all na-| we enjoy—treated as mere beasts, forcibly deprive 
and then spoken of as a 
race; allowed no opportunity of benefiting 
A great mixed multitude ; the descen- 


no particular country !—a motley mass, claim- then 


degraded to serve the lowest interests, and 
; and those who are guilty uf 
it, can only be regarded with burning indign 
In the faces of the majority of our population, we may | with withering scorn. 
«Why |rightly,Jwhich all. possess, 


but that an Englishman should become persen- 
Many {ally acquainted with American Slavery, 


us extraordinary. 
The next point is, that the owner of theslave 


The coloured people do thrive as well as 
They have undergone a change of 
Their colour has been lost in the whites,|in the sense in which itis here meant, means what a 
certain society, 
been in a country where the blacks were the most nu-|agrees to guarantee to all its members. 
merous. And generations will show, if there are no 
more importations from Africa or Asia, what has been 
done with this class of people. The same may be said 
of the Indian. Look around in our great cities and our 
country villages, and there you will find the red man, 
still the possessor of the soil. Many an individual who 
harbours a hatred against the red man, and in whose 


breast dwells a burning of revenge against whom hecalls 


This object may be mistaken; 
acquired power may deliberately sacri 


whom they are disposed to favour. 
law exisis, it is a riz 


will discover that not offly he, but many of his neighbours, |to agree with him, that it must, 


Indians and Africans do not retain their colour or their |good laws-—those which really contribute to the gene 


pelled 
once wore black faces. 

The doctor prefaced his Jecture with a very excellent|fio human being has, 
text—the golden rule—which-was very inappropriate for|the unrequited services of his fellow-men 


the poor, to destroy the happiness of the weak and the| tally inconceivable. 


action for the welfare of our fellow-men. It throws|humanity. Shame on such a law! 


pulling down of the strongholds of opposers. 


taken as a footstool upon which they may stand to look | to freedom through blood. 


portion of the citizens. 
the skin of the child, to jet black, the child is refused | those which they will use if they can. 


tions that it will be too much of a stoop to do right, there- | rejects and defies it. 
fore it is better to persist inthe aristocracy of wrong. 


fish aims of zealous bigots, ject. 
B. F. ROBERTS. 


Boston, June 20, 1847. 


SS 


5 tion. 
It wlll be seen by the following letter of Frederick : 


the present his plan of establishing a new paper: of their enslavers, 
Mr. Eprror: Sir,—In the “ Boston Whig ” of Satur- | nefit of poor laws. 
day, 26th instant, I find the following: 


“The Liberator states that Frederick Douglass has 
given up the projectof publishing a paper in this coun- 
try, and explains as a reason of the subscriptions being 
obtained in England for that purpose, the impression pre- 


not an honest objection, 


ings, it is n 


Valling that no Dare, eth rind wes RRS PY d Tate Beademon ai fs ah es Smear eee SUF 
the kind. It might properly be asked how came the ate bondsmen, among those who would still, as labour- 


. n * + 2 = 
English people to getsuch an impuession ? alin'to belenivery greats 


for, in the last sentence of the above paragraph. 


A few months previously to my leaving England for|men for proposing it. 
the United States, I was informed that it was the inten- 


slaved fellow-countrymen. L 
tives of my benevolent friends, the proposilion, neverthe- | generous motive. 
less, struck me unfavourably, and I objected at once to 


which is so necessary to successful co-operation. 2d. 


felt willing to assume. And fourthly, because of the }of the letter, that to find an Englishman palliating, 
great and increasing demands upon Brilish sympathy and |irremediable evils, breeding of slaves for the market, 


asister island was then and is still smitten. 


your query,) what was then the fact; that there was |of comprehension. 
nota single printing press in the United States under 


could be established, and be a powerful means of chang- 


which would have this advantage over the former one; 


upon their minds, they produced upon others. This, Sir, 


will bear me witness. 
management of coloured persons have sprung into ex- 


complish the good which I sought, I ‘have with some | concerned. 
reluctance given up my intention of publishing a paper 
forthe present. 
I an, Sir, with sincere respect, 
Faithfully youre,- 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
Lyn, Mass. 27th June, 1847. 


== 


SSS 
From the British Friend. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
The letter from which the following are ex 
received from Frederick Douglass on the 15th 
From the London Inquirer. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


We received lately a letter from an English settler in 
the United States, 


numerous and attaehed friends in this country 


* Lynn, (Mass.) 29th April. 


It grieved us that any English- |the beloved ones of my heart. It is good to 
gift, whose tender mercies are over 
notice or whose eye, even a sparrow may not 
ground, I have been preserved. After 
days of fierce conflict with head winds, 
and the imnumerable hardships and peri 


as upholders of Slavery, would appear 


such things are said—and, we presume, 
Believed to have some weight—and an 


The first remark of the writer, after pointing to the 
cirele of my fellow-passengers 


and in which rice was also introduced, is an infer- conciliate the 


This being only important in con- | glad to have own: : 
slave, but they could not tolerate me as ee abetr 
This proscription, though an early pines 
eae of ‘ee then awaited mein 
blessing ratherthana curse, since by i 
go into separate apartments, I mas phantne aes 
social influence of a set of persons who ; 
band of wild, uproarions, gambling tippl 
mouthed utteranzes interposed an impa 
tween us. 

“The first few days of the voyage, 


tion of my position, and felt a degree of loneliness, 


The next assertion is, that the negro race have not 


and destitute of industry, working only 
ond the 


and overborne {cious saloon, 


iversal}to be 
of the psd ae tne common Father, 


d ofall |lated and alone, with 


n inferior }civ 
by exertion, }ing wa 

i wi industry; morally jc 
and then reproached with the want of in 33, morally cond 
We rejoice, there-| ing kindred in every habitable spot in the universe, |as unsusceptible of moral improvement. We ean conceive OF sie thie frst few days.of 00 


It will awaken the| whose “ Coun’ i i 
. TRY IS THE — of nothing worse than this J P 
tracks, many of which are nearly worn out, that have] South to the contemplation of a grave question, pregnant \rs ALL MANKIND !”” OU 3 ation, or }uon and the 
Considering the means of judging | was at 
we can admit of no excuse, | passeng 


those who are brought up in the midst of the | manity, 


and should not |more 
does seem | daring the voyage. 


has a legal |the 201 
right—though, it is acknowledged, not a natural rigkt—|Lynn, 
a right of the same kind, says our correspondent, as thal of Bost 
by which he holds his ‘ lot,” [portion of land,] @ con- 
ventional right, which the common law recognizes. Right, 


acting by those who wield its authority, 
Nothing ought 
to be so guaranteed but what appears fitted to promote 
the greatest amount of general and diffused happiness. 
and then the law is alter- 
ed, as soon as the error is perceived, or those who have 
fice the good of 
some, to the gain and gratification of another portion 
So long as any bad 
ht, or confers aright, in our corres- 
the wandering savage, could he look back into the past, |pondent’s sense of the word; but he will not find many 
therefore, be patiently 
are the children or grandchildren of the red man, The|submitted to; and it is a great absurdity to suppose at 


habits but a short time among the Anglo-Saxons. The|advantage, and are based on sound principles, so that 
different colours have been lost in the whites;—and Dr.|men will respect them the more, the more they examine |] 

ic i i ; : ; Humphrey (who could n’t find but “three Jittle negro |them—will be brought into any danger by attacks made a 
are called nations,) to whom ils governing power could | assure the Advocate that we will publish all new infor-| girls, Election Day,”) or anybody else, will not becom-|on laws which violate the professed object of all law— 
to go so far as Boston Common to find those who|the gereral good—and are obviously founded in selfish- 
ness and tyranny. It is admitted, and is undeniable, that 
in the nature of things, a claim to 
; nor can he 
the occasion, as that injunction teaches love instead of| obtain them except by violence; and that his possessing 
hatred—justice instead of wrong. To “do as ye would|them should be for the general—including equally a con- 
that others should do to you,” does not mean to oppress | sideration of the oppressed and oppressors—good, is to- 
How, then, is law any argument 
defenceless, to rivet stronger the chains of the bondman;|for Slavery? There is a law which daily violates God’s 
but the promotion of a general, a universal and impartial | known law, which daily tramples on justice, and insults 
Those who live 
away selfishness, that mighty engine of injustice and|under it, without daily protesting against it, and daily 
wrong, so busy in our community in the hypocritical pre- | etforts to overthrow it, are disgraced by il. Of course, 
tences of effecting great deeds abroad, while “charity af}no man of African race admits, or can be supposed to 
home” is not considered. Great men in our day are ex-| admit, such a Jaw to be anything else than the open an- 
: tremely fond of great deeds. And none are more mag-|nouncement of a determination to exercise injustice and 
: A if practicable, | nificent than those of shipping off missionaries thousands | oppression. He views it only as something to be, if pos- 
and endowed with new strength; it is, that she adop!|' obtain from Mr. Donough himself, another letter, giv-| of miles, fo enlighten the heathen. Their influences|sible, resisted; but if through necessity endured, to be 
are felt to a considerable degree in the community, and| accounted as the deepest injury and the blackest erime. 
the efforts for carrying out their plans are mighty to the| Theslave has never been in any way a consenting party 
But where |to his own degradation; he has been stolen, and kept by 
is the anxiety of our fireside heathen? Millions of hea-| violence ; and if any day he felt equal to the struggle, 
then between Maine and Georgia have not the advan-|and declared himself free, no reasonable man would con- 
tages of the “great deeds” of great men! No! they are |sider him as guilty of crime, even though he should wade 
We never believe that blood- 
away into the remotest clime for objects to extend their|shed and violence are the rational and wise means for 
benevolence. Upon the appearances of outward circum-| promoting any cause, and in all cases we ce ndemn the 
stances, any one will be led to think that intelligence in| resort to them; but those who think them lawful at all, 
this country is general, and the rich and the poor, through | will, of course, admit them in the case where the injus- 
the length and breadth, have equal advanteges. It is|tice to be resisted is the most gross and intolerable; and 
not so. Even here in New England, common school | if the oppressed are kept in ignorance, in order that they 
privileges in the great metropolis, Boston, aredenied toa|may be more easily controlled, the oppressor must feel 
From the least visible colour in| that the weapons of ignorance, violence, and cruelty, are 
Men talk of their 
admission to our schools. Where are our great men, with | legai righ¢ to hold their brother asa chattel ;\they know in 
their “great deeds ?”? Where? Why, on the wrong|iheir hearts that the law which confers this right is a 
side of the Gotpen RuLe! It appears from their ac-| mockery of justice, and that the slave who is its victim 


Our correspondent proceeds to dwell on the evils of | manent spirit. 
} There must be a revolution of sentiment in our land.|immediate emancipation, arising out of the unprepared 
improvement of his servants, deserves to be held up to} The time is not far distant when more deserving occu-|condition of the negro. It was found, in our West India 
pants will fill the places of these one-sidedactors on the | (slands, and was felt equally by all parties, that imme- 
moral platform. Then Colonization will be known only |diate emancipation was more easy to accomplish than gra-|Sense of our age, 
as a story, and the efforts that are now making to banish |dual; and our national experience warns other nations, |, 44 gives out an indiscribable sound of contempt from 
a portion of the American people will be told as the sel- | Jesirous of doing justice, at once to accomplish their ob- 
But if the Slavery party were prepared to con- 
template abolition at all, and would admit its justice and |underetand this, butIdont.” No, 
necessity, and point to any plan for accomplishing it, sua) and selfish generation, thou dost not understand this, 
even though gradual, they would meet with much allen- 
ht is the simple fact, that they will defend Slavery 
as a permanent institution, made necessary by the natu- 
Douglass tothe Boston Whig, that he has given up for|ral qualifications of the African race, and by the wants /at Jeast so thou dreamest. Thou understandest politics— 
The grand point is, that emancipa- 
tion would make paupers of the slaves, without the be- ; . 
Is this an obstacle to slaves desiring |national sectarism, not of human brotherhood., Thou 
and being ready to accept their freedom? If not, it is|knowest to bombard cities; thou knowest a Napoleon; 
Besides the injustice and the 
intolerable evils of keeping slaves being recognized, we 
are bound to get rid of the system; and if, besides giving Webster. 
up our insolent pretensions to a property in human be-|much a man or woman is worth for cultivating thy soil, 
ecessary to pay for having made such, by 
Fi 


ers, be employed in our service, we do notsee the hard- {difficulty in apprehending: thou art even able to keep 
It is mere nonsense, not worth 
I now beg to give you the information indirectly asked |noticing, to say that the Abolitionists know that their 
plan would injure the slaves, and are, therefore, wicked 


According to our correspondent, the offer of Gerrit 
tion of my friends to make me a present of a sumof.mo-|Smith, to give land to free evloured people who would 
ney, which would yield an annual income sufficient for |settle upon it, was a mere contrivance to gain election |. 
my support. The object of my friends was.o place me|influence. Of this we know nothing; but we deem it far|'S hidden from thee. 
in circumstances which would enable me to devote my- |the most probable supposition, that such is the interpre-|seeming harshness. 
self unreservedly tothe cause of my outraged and en-|fation that slave‘owners choose to put upon his con- : 


Fully appreciating the mo-|duct, and that better knowledge would establish the more 


ad him, mocking him! 
philanthropy, resulting from the awful famine with whieh |separating kindred ties, astonishes and humiliates us; 


and that he should account it a duty to write, in order {o It will be found so at last. 
I however informed my friends, (and this will answer [repress English sympathy for slaves, is beyond our power honour of k 


To Englishmen at home, we hope that to know of 
the control and management of coloured persons: and joppression in any part of the world will be immediately |90t, at this very moment, 
that several attempts had been made toestablish such a| followed by the warm expression of sympathy with the : 
press, and that they had severally failed; and that sufferers, by the exposure and denunciation of the wrong- 
[believed that the time had arrived when such a press |doer, and the energetic appeal of every honourable jest 

and humane sentiment of our nature, in favour of reme. 
ing the moral sentiment of the nation on the subject of |dying the evil, The recommendations to conciliate the 
Slavery; and if tolerably well conducted wonld be a slaveholder, and to trust to his good sense and right feel- 
telling act against the American doctrine of natural infe-|ing, shows the most marvellous ignorance of human na- 
riority, and the inveterate prejudice which so universally |'ure and character. Conciliate sheep-stealers, forgers, 
prevails in this country, against the coloured race, This|and swindlers! Treat them with respect, and politely 
being my opinion, I suggested thata printing press would | suggest to them the desirableness of reform. They are 
be auseful and an acceptable testimonial, and one|{all worthy of respect in comparison with those who 
claim property in human flesh and blood; they are guilty 
it would.be a gift to my race, as Well as a testimony of /of no crime worthy to be named along with having a 
their confidence in me as their. advocaie. The idea|slave. This we take to be not the extravagant utterance 
pleased my friends, and the impression which it made]of an infatuated party, but the natural and just senti- 
ment of an enlightened and humane mind, and the de- 
is an explanation of the whole case, as my friends abroad |cided judgment of the great body of the people of Eng. 

land, who have everywhere received the great American 
Since myreturn home, three “ newspapers ” under the | Abolitionists with enthusiasm, and have resolved to omit 
no means of making their feelings respecting the crime 
istence, and believing that these will be sufficient to ac-}and the curse of Slavery, fully known toall the parties 


: tracts, was 


an te ; ulti 
they will, it is believed, be perused with interest by sn 


i “My Dear Faienps: Jam at home—in the warm 
which, we confess, that we read with|hosom of my family, caressed and administered to. by 
> 


be here.— 


and |Slavery; 


would have fe]; |and 
h them ; these |sion, 


and at first a bitter [Jeet them 
this land, proved g The ‘ 


°} them 


proved to be a |°llon, and money,” 
ers, Whose fon] | other worshi 
ssable gulf be- lighted to hea 


Tfelt the degrada- Missionary go 


xeluded. ‘These supe- blood of millions, to exalt slaveholders int, 


dinsome® feeline | nity, may, to connive at the SUPremacy of 1). 
hat improper}. their 


hildren of 

. amy stool jso-| It ends not here. Slavery has said, « Mee: 
I was ws tb me the hand of fis mine.” The voice is heard'to the remote 0 li 
pone ty the Union, And State after State sends ‘oe 


he frown- 
in common, on t " ou of 
i d alone, my heart). 1+ the promised destiny. So Ther son 
f the deep—thus solitary an homes and |! Ye 8 of Prote, 
ves Ton the many beloved friends whose go forth to slay andbe slain.” Nay, Cat Slant 


ojourned among 
r open to me when IT acy aaa 


r voyage, my proscrip- 
ally known, and 
sation among the 
riosity or hu- 


from which I was ae 

rior privileges naturally ae ae ‘agen 
jority over me 1 

: aap me; 50 while améng men, 


CWiga 


ility or pass & friendly smile 


ould dwell ont 


holies jo; 
were eve 8 join j 
* cd 


same bloody work. Men, women, children, gj 
dreds, they tell us by thousands; illomination ie p 
into day; bells ring out the triumph; mee torn nigh, 
shores of Massachusetts even, echo the Pies: the 
ers; 


which death went to brothers’ hearts at 
. Weg 


gé of it became gener 


once t 


ivilitie 
the common civ! 
me respectable part of our num Setint to degrade me|can brother; but he cannot away with the qi 


de unavailing. 
made Paprily and are 
on Friday night, th 
on intend giving @ 


lic Mexican, why not? It may help conve 
men; but—woe worththe day—the very lead 
crusade bow their heads, or hold lighted eu: of y 

€8 in 


Id friends receive me Tigisns-ceeMcneR AG. OME Aerllee ue less, it 

My o to encourage me in than modern delicacy, wrote the words fr Tay 
ill I see before me a life of toil and ae will spue thee out of my mosth. Nothi 

oy Mexico, undertaken and carried on for the ance, but humiliation, but thorough amendm 


: "a 

i tending and perpetua : 
infamously ae La ean is becoming more and| America from the doom. She has forsake 
enslaveme 


i i i 0 God: 
ay, and suc is the fé eling here, she must die, as everything dies Severed fro; es and 
2 ee * ; 
that to denounce this war in the terms which its atrocious life 7 vi 


8 ttug 
its, i be branded as a traitor ; 
character merits, is at nade ‘eth must be told, the T have spoken as I could. But the Ty 
but justice d righteousness must | words is not mine. It is divine and everja 


tt hi 
é his eo, 


e one on the 3 
fr varters. 
vitations are pressing in upon me from oro eerties be 
cannot attend one half of the meetings 
i me. 
anxious to get Up for 
gladly, and new ones flock around 


Te. 


Uth in these 


i 5 freedom an E F sti i 
wicked must De espe help of the God oH gece ae revealed in Nature, in the Soul, in History, i It js 
Cee’ I will not be silent. Tam ae Ree ed to the true spirit; and when it has gone Be Teveal. 
determined to devote myself to printing as world, men need to understand that it is not ; Bie the 
ing of my race. friends,—Yours tru-| private opinion which they may a . er of 

: es to all my friends, Y a8 well reje 

‘ ‘Tn vind remembrances EDERICK DOUGLASS. 41, js as really Gou’s Word, the demand AN Teetive, 

y, & day tothe slave, the demand of peace in thea this 
= - Mexico, the demand of universal reformat; Y with 

A tion t 
The Anti- Slav erp Standard. our country,— this is as really-God’s Word Prenghon 
= | truly and practically to be received as hie ¥ 4 as 
<ooe ht which Prophet or Apost] Td, ag 

. LY 8, 1847. aug Postle ever ¢ 

NEW-YORK, THURSDAY, JU : corded in our Scriptures. Let every Pig) aS te. 


Of justice, 
Position, not 
Not as Theto, 
hor and out, 


of freedom, of peace, understand his true 
as logician trying to prove his Opinion, 
tician, adorning his thoughts with metap’ 
ward beauty, but as speaker of the p 


The Word to America. 


The old prophetic voice has been silent long. <The In- 
finite Word has not, therefore, ceased to reveal itself: it 


ti tion P ivin 
is still near to every heart, waiting only for Jee whe do belt ae Temvueable oth, ix Me Word, 
a ‘ A r 
to be seen and understood. We look up io a ir : haw which ao sil, a0 Toronn, cre 4 of the 
of heaven, itis there open as the sky, shining in gun an made op 


ever can unmake, one with the Uncreated essence 

while the shadows of age and oblivion lengthen aia = 
enover all which is perishable, still renewing itg med 
and growing brighter and more beautify] dinage 
own eternity. And let every American hear Ree : 
America has accepted the old scepticism, and is at Hi 
scious of the present God. Lire other nations and ot 
she puts her Heaven and her Hell far off in 8 distant 7 
ture. Let her know that the demons and the angels, the 
Devil and the God, are near. Selfishness, Sibi 
pride, covetousness, discord, Slavery, War, and all the 
evils associated with them, are the present geénna: the 
worm dieth not, the fire is not quenched, in this abyss of 
pollution and death. Love, self-renunciation, humility, 
disinterestedness, concord, freedom, peace, and all the 
good associated with them, are the Kingdom of Heaven: 
the eternal life is here, the infinite sun, the undecaying 
light. The Regeneration shall lay it open.—r, 


stare, truly as when it spake through Hebrew Bard. Is 
winged utlerances come on avery breath of air. Its di- 
vine beauty fills and flows from every leaf and flower j 
the whole earth is quickened by it, and gives it forth in 
all forms and changes. The Universe, one everlasting 
oraele, forever speaking its sweet-toned word of the un- 
seen soul, foretelling the answer in suggesting the ques- 
tion, All things through it have come into existence, 
and severed from it has come into existence notone thing 
which exists. Modern Philosophy has collected its class- 
es, and made out its catalogues and descriptions, of ex- 
ternal facts. The true Philosophy will go within and 
above the surface, and interpret the Universe—so far as 
it can interpret—from its life and its living laws, not from 
the outside of their isolated effects. Then shall Nature, 
History, Man, be seen in the light of the Divine Essence 
which forms and fills them: the Universe, in a word, shall 
become one living metaphor,—outward symbol of the im- 


T, 8, 


To Subscribers. 


Many of our subseribers have received during the past 

month, and will receive in the month to come, their bilis 
for the ensuing year. We presume our rulein relation 
to subscriptions is understood—that they are always to 
be paid in advance, and that when this is not done by 
an old subscriber, his paper is stopped when his term 
expires. We are happy to find how large a proportion of 
the new subscribers of last year continue for the next, 
They will not, we are sure, regret it,as some arrange- 
ments ave now making to render the paper still more 
valuable than heretofore. 
- We would remind all our subscribers, whether new or 
old, of the necessity of promptness in remitting the mo- 
ney due from them, for their own convenience, as well 
asours. So expensive a paper as the Standard cannot 
be published at its price, without prompt returns, The 
terms of the Society avith those it employs are cash, and 
it stands just nowin special need of money to meet the 
enthralled detnands against it. 


There is no fiction in this. It is not a mystic dream, 
a fantastic illusion, a tricksome fancy. The Common- 
I know well, turns up its decent nose, 


the corners of its compressed lips, and says: “The girls 
Common-Sense ofa sen- 


and thou canst not. Thou understandest thy money-bag. 
Thou understandest the value of thy banks and tarifls,— 


in the received sense, those of devils, not of angels; of 


thou canst see into a Jackson or a Clay, 2 Calhoun or a 
Thou hast attained the ungerstanding of hdw 


and a woman for thy baser use. All this, common-sense, 
gathered wisdom, of the sixth millenium, thou hast no 


vast States and a widening nation together, 
to Slavery, for thy soulless, selfish, ambitious ends. I 
eoncede all this, and any quantity more of the same kind 
which may be claimed. In the Standard of June 24th, under the head of “The 
But one thing thou lackest. The soulof the Universe | Peculiar Institution,’’ may be found a letter signed “ Fre- 
If I have spoken any word of derick Glidden,” and copied from the Genius of Liberty, 
I would change it, if I could, into the |® Paper published at Ludlow, Vt. 

gentlest tones of sorrow. The living word unknown,| We hesitated long as to the republication of such an 
the divine soul unfelt, the purest oracle unheard, man |2tticle, for we could not readily believe it. If such things 


SSS 


Justice to Mr- Clay, 


Our correspondent pleads for education for the slave, |knows nothing to good end. He wanders i a 
: pads I ; i ers in dark were true, however, of Mr. Clay, they ought, we thought, 
the adoption of any measures for carrying out their kind | 4s a preparation for liberty. It seems tous more natural in: Sarlanees, Bae y : gh Se 


intention. My objections were as follows;—Ist. It{that the slave should desire liberty first, and very certain 
would make me so independent of my friends in the|that, when free, he willseek improvement. But we ask, 
United States, as to disturb the sympathy which has re-|is it not mockery, for one who has himself recorded that |He oseeps under the ribs of death, and would fain think | Would readily come under the notice of his friends, 
sulted from mutual hardships in a common cause, and|the laws of the slave States will allow of no instruction | the father 
to slaves—and who must be well aware that this system 
It would be prejudicial to my influence at home, to be |is founded on the known incompatibility of mental, mo- 
entirely supported abroad. 3d. It would place me ina | ral, or religious cultivation with continuance in Slavery,— |him and wind into his easy heart; to him they are Del- 
more superannuated position than I, being a young man,|to recommend edneation? We can only say of the rest |phic words. Oh 


dreams he is walking in light. He listens to devils?|t0 be known; and if false, the readiest way to pula 
words, and obeys them as if they came from heaven.—|Stop to such story would be its publication where 
or 0 
’s soul is beating there, all warm and cherish. |himself. We therefore copied Mr. Glidden’s letter, and 
ing. Infernal diseords, fieree and wrathful, sound about |the result is, as we hoped, that we have got at the truthia 
the matter. We are happy to be assured that the whole 
» could he see the delusions playing with |s/ory is false from beginning to end, so far as Mr. Clay 
is concerned. In a letter before us, Mr. Clay himself 
declares, that there is not, so far as it relates to him, 
Ateriea builds temples in |one word of truth in the whole account. “ I never o#n 
istorical revelation, denies and destroys the |ed,” he says, “ or knéw, or had in my service, any such 
cternal reality in Nature and in Man, America knows|person in my life; and every statement of Tom, (0 ‘eg 
what she is doing. She tram-| Gladden in respect to his residence with me as represents 
ples on her millions of slaves; Southern men, she assures |ed in the letter, is a fabrication, and cestitute on (om 
Us, are full of chivalry and generosity. She banishes |dation.” i 
tribes from their native homes and their fathers’| We most cheerfully and gladly make this correction. 
sepulehres; the Anglo-Saxon, forsooth, bears with him|And we cannot doubt that every anti-slavery paper . 
improvement wherever he goes. She annexes a foreign | the land, which has copied Mr. Glidden’s letter, wile 
nation, protecting its perpetual curse of Slavery; her in- readily publish My Clay’s positive assertion tha it © 
stitutions are So generous as to attract men to her bosom. {not contain a particle of truth. There are pat 
She ane into accursed Watgwith another republic; her |and unhappily too many atrocities incident to wie? 
amen her heroism Join her in equal admiration | make it necessary to resort to falsehood 10 exel® a 
se (er eee ages. So, the very first as-| popular indignation against it. We need mM oe 
nearer to th » + hen We go from these ultimate results |such a course meets with yniversal condemnation 
o the primal and central sources. What see we | Abolitionists 
now? Men, individual men, buying, selling, scourging, “ 


polluting, the souls they have doomed; making and up- 


tyranny; 
how plead- 
tong; men, 
these pollutions hold. 


The Universe ig embodiment of the Soul of Love.— 


the * Citizens CDE 


Osticinc.—The Proprietors of  aiaeda al 
tery” advertise for the information ‘of thelr fae ports 
the public generally,” that this burial-ground 507 
fifth street, “and that they would be very happy 


be 
sal? The PY 
tend to any who may wish a place for burial ietors ougtt 


holding laws whieh shall Protect them in thei 
now vindicating the whole oulrage as right 
ing the laws they make as apology for the * 
individual men, defiled with 
ing up their ha i ing i 

soeci cee Pi gathering in consevrated 
ping, preaching, prayi 
the Father of ALL. Wh 
from the Atlantic to the 


— 
“Topry” anp “ Tomno.” — The readers of Type? 


n 
from the Saint Croix | will remember the letter which appeared, after _ a 
ffalo ;apen® 


‘ I relation to SI licati ivating book, in a Bu 
bowing down ; re 0 Slavery, | lication of that captivating book, i bef 
atic i iL, Saar al ' ils sympathizing with the| Which purported to have been written by - AF 
in ‘is oppression, justifying the wrong, hard nion. 7 
5 ib 


‘«Tommo’s” long-lost and lamented compa 
t “these Marat 
to assult 
heir respee 


esan 4 
e (hem 
Live 


he enthralled victims; |bany Evening Journal says tha 
0 concert with those of |Venturers subsequently met at Rochester 
ing the tyranny; nay | selves, as well as a doubling public, of #! 


} which makes injustice 


tice beneath the idol’s car; 
’ ro 


pot 


teaching City Point, some miles from th 
were discovered concealed in the /f© 
Preble immediately sent then peek D: 


the master of the runaways, learning 1° © 
It wi 


aing are 


castles 
Gods; steambonl 
and I leave the 
North hears a 
I will oni: thing for the slaves if te Yankee capt : 
by this example thee they gain nothing bY ' 
neal . Ary 
G maraudine oth 
on 


hip, 


t 4 ; is 
He ought, thegefore, to be well aware that it cannot.co-|wason a British steamer,a British flag ; Tynence over everythin: in which he declines saying anything © e wal 
f Cc =e : me; on her deck were abundred and twenty vain over | The orthodox ex z except—here it winks and ig still. Jany question ic policy, till the end of! nowt 
. Y passe ult 6 of public policy, 0! 

the very day of the abolition of that condition. Thus,|not oneof all of them had paid fe a eenBers, Nox i in their purity of d e ( hig 
on the very £0 ak ‘ ttn paid more for their pagsa, Ox; in their lib foctrine ¢ the hetero. /4e adds that he h irationg for the the 
his own statements of fact and recognitions of principle |than I had, yet while I was confined like a criminal { 3) as erality, all sects are dream =P at he has noaspiratio and pre 68 it 
certain part of the ship because of my colour, ee S ce and prospective advancement o abshae werk. and responsibilities of the Presidency» havea nia” 
enjoyed -the privilege of going at large, and in the sre [ret ? Jesus sought to free he's ho inspires their | more tranquil and satisfactory life which ©) magt™ 

= Sustain institations and a the slave, They go forth | the bosom of his family. But with the us igh 

Government red with the |nimity which characterizes candidates hem 
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and] ci i 
eid@a by the issue of the struggle, but the existence of | mother, 


2 & nation whose destruction i a Ki 2 
g-Since the above wasin type,we learn that the discovery, We ina, ol eee 


Jeter purporting to come from General Taylor is sup-| entire People, 
ed to bea “Roorbach.”” We see no reason for the|new world 
faror which many of the papers are getting up about it, 


ell of the couhtry. I wish 6 be lifted up,” implying to those who 


» & prophetic intimation that she indeed would 
Pages the subjugation of an | 800" be lifted up beyond this changeful, transitory state, 
and the establishment of eer and enjoy the bliss of her purified being. 

ofa new empire ina! And how often did her brigh: 
the wblkeeation or : often ner bright example shed its lustre 
ietauun ce an ancient Government |8round the heart and illustrate th ~ beautiful lines of 
: vent faith, and anew religion and anew Go-| the Puet, 

ernment established in their stead, Mr. Prescott has 

Wisely offered us n : 


5 othing b ; i 
sion, and has left & bat facts, for this was his mis- 


: to other minds 1 
trathfal deductions fromthem. He 


With = noble modesiy, 


“ Fall many a gem of purest Pay serane. 
The dark unfathomed caves of ccean bear! 
Fall many 2 flower is born to blash unseen, 
And yield its sweetness to the desert sir,” 


he duty of making —_—_—_——X_____ 
Telates in his preface, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


which is more touching than his}- 

3 Boge 

es of the capture of Atahualpa, the diffi- 
es under which his histories have been composed, 


owing to his partial blindne i i == 
Bates ss, and his apprehending| Firtes: 
that his failing sight may hinder him from further la- rE geet Se sahil, 


wre: are which he has proved himself so| Important Commercial Intelligence —Advance in Cotton. 
¥ qualified to excel in. —z. Farther Decline 1n Breadstuffs.—Important from” Por- 
tugal. 

The steamship Caledonia, Capt. Lorr, arrived at Bos- 
ton on Sunday, having sailed from Liverpool on the 
19th ultimo. 

We notice a decline in breadstuffs. 

The Herald gives the following table, as an index to 
the decline since the sailing of the Cambria, on the 3d: 

THE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN LIVERPOOL. 


Pao-SLavERY.—The letter from the Journal of Com- 
meree, commencing on our first page, should have deen 
placed under the Pro-Slavery Department, but the error 
was not observed till the outside form had gone to press, 
ft is eminently deserving of a place in that receptacle of 
every kind of defence of American Slavery, for however 
bad Tarkish bondage may be, it is not so,wicked as that 
of Christian and Republican America. The worst fea. 
tures of Slavery there would be an improvement Bpon 
the'condition of the slave of the United States. 

The same error occurred in last week’s Paper. We 
neglected to put in its appropriate place, the yeport of 
the speech of the Rev. Mr. Leavitt, of New-York. 


Foreign. 


The Union Magazine of Literature and Art. Edited oy 
Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 

The first number of this new Magazine has made its 
appearance, and gives promise of Something of a higher 
character than we generally look for in the monthlies.— 
Not, we do not mean, that any such specific promise is 


made by the editor, but we gather from the tone of its 
Papers, and from the excellence 


Notes on New Books. 


History of the Conquest of Peru, with a preliminary view 
“of the civilization of the Incas. By William H. Pres- 


po volumes. New-York: Ha ss : e of its illustrations, that 
mil et oT, a en : will at a jamp, take its place at the head Fe te Per Caledonill 
See : S—if, indeed, it do not step beyond its com Flour 43 0 a 450 ‘40 0 a 416 
Itis mortifying to the hebdomadal reviewer to be sol and make a class by itself stra bia American Wheat 12 6 a 13 3 110a123 

i h Hy nob i ¥ uself. A story by Mrs. Child,— 
circumscribed in space when a really noble book is offer-}another by Miss Sedgwick,—a Western Sk ae aaa Indian Corn 56 0 a 600 48 0 a 520 
ed to his inspection, that he can but glance at its merits Z ae T! Corn Meal 2022990 2400256 


unlike any known 


The Magazine, a 
's by common con- From the North Ainerican and U, S, Gazette. 

Later from Mexico. 
iy should regret ata gO Arrest of General Arisia.—Americans ordered from the 
of which the political parties | Capital.— 20.000 Mexicans Concentrated there-—Santa 
prescriptive right. Anna’s resignation,—By our Express, New Orleans pa- 
pers of Sunday last have been received. 

The New Orleans Delia has received Mexican papers 
from Che 30th of May to the 5th of June inclusive, and 
is gives the following brief synopsis of their contents, 

Gen, Arista has been arrested and confined. 


Mlustrated Botany. | Published by B, H. Culver, 139 
Nassat street, New-York. 

>-That Dr. J. L. Comstock, the well-known naturalist, 

the editor of this work, is evidence enough, perhaps, ot 


wy iadievictn general teruia the dmivatlos: wiuh-whiey Nope pmo Re 7 Miss Gould, Mrs. Si-/ Cotton has advanced, 
it has inspired him. These beautiful volumes, which|in prose and verse ria pis sia oo Ge wate » The Eris Market.—The os of beef bave 
contain innumerable pictures of the.heroism, virtues, and | eight pages of wars ' WeTon ae oe Dens, give, us turty- se ene eet phe a reet Ga BUSIRE ogi 
; . A y Pleasant reading: be st U.S. Prime Mess is quoted at 90s. a 
vices of nations, dong since Hlotied from existence, and) This first number of “the Union ” j 5 ., |958 per bbi.; ordinary, 81s. a 88s.; Mess, 55s. to 60s. 
arratives of thesauage conquegs 66 @people Wie’pfo-lancrayi ¢ Union ” is embellished with | per barrel. Pork is more-inquired after, and severa 
by *  suidedin'their murleravs =0- |'gngtavings of more than ordinary excellence. The fron-|sales are reported at full prices. Best U. 3. Prime 
fessed td be guide int eit murderous and mercenary ex- tispiece is a mezzotint representing the death of Colone)| Mess is worth, for old, 65s. to 70s. per barrel; new, 60s. 
ploits, by Christian motives, as our own people do now] Henry Clay, Jr. which we wer to 63s. Bacon has been fairly in demand, but fine sorts 
in their equally savage and selfish war upon a nation! There is noheroism nade % cone Naar are scarce ; it ranges from long: middles, free from bone, 
incapable of defence, can only be properly criticized, and | for Slavery, if heya is a a ge oe ivey ieee ola a pal fon haga et pes 
their merits and defects exposed, in the ample scope af-| gret that the editor should ene eee imported daty free. ar 
forded by the pages of a Quarterly Review. Mr. Prescott thirstiness, and the love sree ee Me om mae Of cheese, there is none in the market, it having heen 
appears to rate his History of the Conquest of Peru be-| now distinguishes Capt Renders “ee oie rh Nee 4 er mE grypay to eet ar came 
low his History of the Conquest of Mexico, bat authors people. Opposite this eas ee iS : f shy Lard has advanced 3s. to 4s. on fine sorts, and 2s. on or- 
have rarely made correct decisions respeeting the com-| the Opposite character, de setsa ge Eee si dinary qualities, but the market is ‘really bare of fine 
parative value of their own works, and we believe that] less upon the flapr, the ‘and, _ ae h * alee pg ao a ee a iat te nee 
the decision of the public will in this ease differ from| over her in niin oud the ee pair nm te eae is Fahy cUpol odie, Linced Cake be Pad de! 
that of the author. There is more novelty in Mr. Pres-| her of the death aris si eae gd ee * Bane mand ace: ‘ 
cott’s Jast subject, and it strikes us that he has been| side of the picture of war to look u . th x eeok “4 a esate ESS BEE AOE 
more successful in detailing the events of the overthrow | sad as it is. We wonld rather see i ta = . ai ; "The Sareh Sands sailed for New-York on the 15th. 
of the Incas, than he was in his history of the Aztecs. | for the widows and the Stphaiaa io-sear tee ame The French steamer Union sailed from Cherbourg for 
His merits as = eens ae ae ” es highest order, any admiration for the mock heroism and tinsel glory inten. and aecigee oe Portuguese Junta, under 
but hehas a province or his OW Ds in which he is not sur- of death in battle. Literature and Art in our day can|the command, of Easantes, consisting of twelve ships of 
passed by any living historical writer, and he has had | find better work than celebrating the shooting of young | ¥&%, 20d 3,500 men, surrendered unconditionally to the 
the good fortune to select subjects which his means areTCélonels in red cuats.” 8) British blockading squadron, off Oporto, on the 3lst of 
best adapted to illustrate, and which, from their novelly,}’ Two or three of the-stories are illustrated with excel- Mahe American ship Herald, Capt:Pullen, with emi 
remoteness, and grandeur, would have commanded at-|lent-wood-cuts, and there is a fashion-plate, with figures | &'@0ls from Ireland, wentashore ina dense foz on the 
tention if they had been treated with much less ability | in it, asin all the other fashion-plates ; 24th of May, and filled. The crew and passengers were 
than he has bestowed upon them. species of animals in these latitudes, ERS Rien 
Asamere writer, Mr. Prescott’s merit hardly rises) we hope, will be called Mrs. Kirkland? 
above that of any educated genilemen. He has no style|sent,rather than“ the Union.” W. 
of his own, and although he is generally correet and forci- briquet should attach to it, 
ble, he is sometimes strangely unidiomatic and feeble in | should havea monopoly by 
the construction of his sentences. He confesses, in the 
preface to his history, his obligation to Mr. Folsom, the 
librarian of the Boston Athenzeum, ‘ whose minute ac- 
quaintance with the grammatical structure, and the true 
idiom of our English tongue, has enabled me to correct 
many inaccuracies into which I had fallen in the compo- 
sition, both of this and of my former works.” 
The great merits of Mr. Prescott are his paing-teking 
indnstry, the admirable method with which he arranges 
chis facts, his coolness, candour, and freedom from all ap- 
parent hobbies. Thereis no egotism in his volumes.— 
He accomplishes his purpose in a straight-forward man- 
ner, and by confining himself strictly to hig narrative 
never suffers the attention of his reader to be diverted 
from his text. There are few romances that have the 
power of absorbing thé feelings of the reader more com- 
pletely than the * Conquest of Peru.” There are node- 
scriptions of encounters and struggles in the wide range 
of historieal romance more captivating than some of the 
narratives of the wild adventures, hardships, and battles 
of Pizarro, and his savage followers. The contrast be- 
tween the gold-thirsty Catholic warriors of Spain, and 
the feeble contented subjects of the Incas, afford oppor- 
tunities for some of the most strikingly picturesque de- 
scriptions to be found in modern historical writing. But 
the History of the Conquest of Peru is composed of two 
very distinct warfares. First, the Spaniards had to con- 
quer the Peruvians, and the conquerors had again to be 
conquered by fresh troops from Spain. It wasa double 
conquest, which afforded wider scope for the abilities of 
the authorthan the single conquest of Mexico. Ano- 
ther conquest has since taken place, and Peru is once 
more free from the desolating bondage of Spain. But it 


enjoyed under the wise and peaceful rule of the Incas. 


It is the only country of America, excepting the United Trade; Anti-Slavery League; Well-Born; Hayti; Slave- 
ty in Turkey. 


States and the Brazils, which allows of Slavery, but 
even Peru, we have recently learned, has taken steps 
towards emancipating its bondmen, and soon our coun- 


human beings are held ‘in Slavery. The condition of 
the Peruvians in the time of the Incas is an example 
for the whole world. Their laws were so perfect that 
want was unknown among them, although much of their 
territory was “smitten with the curse of barrenness.” 
No man, however humble, suffered for want of food or 
clothing, and as a natural consequence of the absence of 
Poverty, was an almost entire absence of vice. Mr. 
Prescott says: “It is not easy to comprehend the ge- 
nius and the full import of inatitutions so opposile to 
those of our own free republie, where every man, how- 
ever humble his condition, may aspire to the highest ho- 
nours of the State,—may select his own career, and 
carve his fortune in his own way; where the light of 
knowledge, instead of being concentrated in a chosen 
few, is shed abroad like the light of day, and suffered to 
fall equally on the poor and the rich; where the colli- 
sion of man with man awakens a generous spirit of emu- 
lation that calls out latent talent and tasks the energies 
0 the utmost; where consciousness of independence 
Bives a feeling of self-reliance unknown to the timid 
subjects of a despotism ; where, in short, the Govern- 


its value. He proposes to give to ita more substantial 
character than usually belongs to periodical publica- 
tions, and from the numbers already issued there can 
be no doubt of his success, 
and atthe same time thorough, treatise upon Botany, 
to be issued in monthly parts. The subject of Fossil 
Botany, to which little attention has been paid in this 
country, comes within the plan of the editor, as well as|and it is believed that from seventeen to twenty thov- 
that of Vegetable Physiology. 
careful attention, and monthly lists of the principal na- 
tive plants, during the flowering season, will be given, 
and illustrated by plates. 
coloured, and correctly drawn. 


value, and well worthy of the support of those whoare, | $200,000, and nothing more. They therefore think it 
and those who wish to be, familiar with the science-of | doubtful whether he will march to the eanital. and tall 


Botany. 


change is made as he directs. 


serious and painful consideration. 


Miscellany : Toussaint (continued); Elizabeth Fry. 


out noon Service—Dr. Skinner’s Chureh; The Backward 
has never regained ‘the condition of prosperity which it Progress of Abolition; Mr. Webster and the Abolition- 


John McDonough Letter ; African Colonization; Letter 
try will be the only black spot on this continent where from Frederick Douglass; American Slavery ; Fred- 


erick Douglass. 


ment is made for man,—not, as in Peru, where man 
Seemed to be made only for the Government.” 
Fortunately for the reputation of Mr. Prescott, he 
ses Rot often attempt to generalize from his histo- 
Tleal facts, fora few such epecimens as that we have 
Woted would sink his historical works in the black 
BUlf of oblivion. Such assertions as these may pass in 
= annual message of our President, or in the speeches 
}, our Fourth of July orators, but the world will hard- 
y tolerate sueh bald nonsense in the pages of a grave 
history. “Mr, Prescott’s learned friend,” the librarian 
c the Boston Athensum, when he was correcting the 
palo of the History of the Conquest of Peru, 
and j ®t the same time have corrected the bad facts, 
si informed the historian, that so far from “Every 
z In our free republic,” enjoying so-and-e0, and ris 
<8 tothe highest offices,” and all that sort of political 
ae nearly four millions of men in “our free repub- 
‘eal are debarred by law from holding any office, and 
‘ ¥ one-fifth part of our entire population are in hope- 
€s8 slavery, such as no subject of the Inca had ever 


o~ of. It is, perhaps, pardonable in Mr, Prescott 


his own country, ashe has devoted nearly all his life to 


“ Requisition of historical facts relating to the exist- 
nee of a remote period, but his learned.{riend should 


Rot have overlooked sogreat a blunder. But such things 
Peru, The|felt and appreciat 


are rare in the History of the Conquest of 


Narrative jg Clear, distinct, and free from rambling re- 
Descriptions of engrossing interest succeed 
of the] and frequently 


flections, 


tach other from pege to page, and the attention 
Teader is ke 


events 
Rad th 


‘at he should be so ignorant of the actual condition of 


pt constantly awake by the greatness of the 
» the rapidity with which they succeed each other, 
immensity of the stake for which the characters | and see the holy 
“ontend. Itis no-trifle of a lady’s love that is to-be de-}And one of her 


Gen. Almonte was still in’ prison. 

On the first of June all the natives of the United States 
were ordered to leave the cityof Mexico for the States 
of Jalisco or Morelia. or they would be dealt with accord- 
ing to the law of nations. 

Generalg Gutierez, Goana, Martinez, and Palomino 
aré entrusted with the command of the lines of defence 
of the city. 

Bodies of the National Guards are said to beon their 
way,and constantly arriving from the adjoining States, 


It is to be, in fact, a popular, 


sand troops will be concentrated for the protection of the 
city. 

The papers are filled with accounts of great feats 
performed by the guerrillas. 

The Mexicans have certain information that Gen. 
3 Scott cannot expect reinforcements to a greater exten! 
The work is one of great |ihan two thousand men, and money to the amount of 


Horticalture will receive 


These plates are beautifully 


loudly in that city of marching out to meet him. 
“There are but 6,000 men,” say they, “{rom Vera Cruz 
to Puebla, who lord it over a population of a million of 
inhabitants, which the two States contain. It can be be- 
lieved only because it is seen.” 

The letter from Santa Anna, withdrawing his resigna- 
tion, is published. The following paragraph will show 
its character : 

“ Daring the time since I gave in my resignation, I 
ve received singular tokéns of the confidence of all 
classes of persons; the most influential in society, all 
have besought me not to persist in my intentions, 1 see 
in them a determined purpose to force me to remain, 
founded on the necessity of preserving the present state 
of things withont innovation, in order not to endanger 
the fate of this populons city and of the nation. The 
First Pace.—Pro-Slavery : The President at After-| excitement has been very general, and even the troops 
in the garrison and most numerous portion of the peo- 
ple have been constant in their solicitations and their 
prayers.” 


Price three dollars per annum. 
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To Correspondents, 


J. M. He will receive the missing numbers. The 


J.C. H. It wil! beduly honoured. 
W. P. He shall hear speedily. The matter is under he 


———OO 
This Week's Paper. 


FourtH Pacs.—Poelry: A Song of the Starviag.— 


ists. Selections: The United States and the Slave- 


Generel Etems. 


The age whena man should cease lo be a dressing-maid. 
—The Franco Americain copies an advertisement from 
an old number of Le Moniteur, a French paper of New 
Orleans, of which the following is a literal translation :— 

« For Sale, avery handsome negro lad nineteen years 

fA “ied old; Heisa tolerable cook, has been ee 
EE IERS tailoring, is an excellent in-door servant and errand boy, 

On the 29th instant, by the Rev. Charles Hall, of West | and has no fault whatever. His mistress parts with him 
Point, Mary Lovrsa, daughterof the late Israel Corse, | because, having bought him when a child, she has used 
to the Hon. Wrtniam H. Pork, Charge d’Affaires to} him principally as a dressing-maid, and he is now too old 
Naples. R Feo to do this service for a lady. Enquire at this office.” 

In Salem, (Mass.) June 30, by Rev. Dr. Frothing-) Josen% John Gurney’s Will.—The London Times pub- 
ham, Dr. 5, Francis Tuckerman, U. S. Navy, t0liishes = extract from the will of this eminent philanthro- 
Miss Lvcy 8. Sacronsrary, daughter of the late Hon. | 3i.1 and true Christian, from which we learn that he did 
Fae Faw Ws, es Si Tixweata oF Boe: bk MANE AEN TET, OO cacs hat Lepanta ite 

In Philadelphia, June #0, llr. ©. ? ~| was supposed. But when we consider that he was in the 
ton, to Anne S, daughter of Thomes Haven, Esq. of habit of devoting annually to charitable purposes over 
Philadelphia. Rev. J. B. Waterbury, Mr. Anrnep $20,000, we find a reason for this. cee Sa panto 
see ee ica, ta ee | nae Peers enemas ee ese Seal Wy nt 
Son E, Housnoox, Esq, (Holbrook, Carter & Co.) Anti-Inflammable Cotion.—A phyenes Georgia in 
La declan i recently allempling to prepare gun colton from a receipt 

In Providence, (R. I.,) on ee sent him by a brother physician, was unsuccessful, and 
Jonathan Leavitt, oT on? r of Enos Tucker, Esq. | found to his astonishment, that his cotton would neither 
Falls, to Sana G. only daugate oo explode nor ignite, being anti-infammable, On invesli- 
Gf Prue iener gating, to find ont the cause, he found that hehad not 
= used the right acid, muriatic acid we suppose. He repeated 

Biev, the process, and the result was Lee so that he 
i - i i hod of rendering cotton 
esday, June 30, Marre Louisa, wife of Pa-|claims to have discovereda met z 
Re vege the 29th year of her age. incombustible. He says that this cotton can be prepared 


‘ i 27, Hon. Witttam CuI1p, | with little expense, as he tested the matter sofficient to 
aa 5 hii piainbinie ‘ know that it can be manufactured into cloth, the lint and 
age ° n 


‘ f evening, 27th ulti- |texture af the cotton not being made into clothing with 
be. aur ne Ce 1 Hasser - Ware, }as much ease as from the common material.—Scientific 
superintendent ofthe Providence Children’s Friend So- | 4merican. 
ciety, in her 48th year. Dr. Judson’s House Burned.—A letter from Dr. Judson, 
In Salem, June 25, Cares Burrus, a venerable mem-| 4,1eq Rangoon, March 2, 1847, states that the house in 
ber of the Society of Friends, aged 88. : Mavlmain in which his effects were left, had been set on 
In New Haven, an the morning of the 25th inst. Mrs.) ¢-. and burned to ashes. His clothes and his wife’s, all 
Resecca WessTER, relict of the late Noah Webeter, in |+1,¢i¢ American presents and every article of value were 
the eighty-second year of her age- consumed. He isallowed to remain in Rangoon in the 
OBITUARY. character ofa minister of @ foreign religion, but is strictly 


Seconp Pacr.—Abolition Movements in Virginia ; 


tation of air 
same compliment, as our readers will remember, was paid 
bya bird to Apelles, some three thoucaad yrars ago. 
Home Journal. 

So ing New.—A ring of zine and oneof copper, 
placedia contact around each fruit or ognamental tree, 
will prevent any insects from ascending and injuring 
them. The moment the insect touches the battery, ir 
receives a galvanic shock, and is killed, or falls to the 
ground. The action of the battery is unceasing, being 
sufficiently powerfal in either dry or wet weather. So 
says the Macon Journal. 


Coloured Suffrage. —The Connecticot people are 
amending their Constitution. Among the amendments is 
one granting the right of suffrage to coloured persons. 
This was first rejected by the present Honse of Repre- 
sentatives, but has since Seen acceded to by a vote of 
149 to 50, and the Senate has also agreed to it. The 
question is yet to be submitted to the people. 

Speculation,—The Newark Daily Advertiser says. 

Tt is stated that a gentlemanis in Washington nego- 
iating for the purchase of Mount Vernon, with a view 
to a speculation. He proposes, it is said, to place upon 
the estate a colony of foreigners, Germans or Swiss, who 
will here establish a garden and nursery, but giving free 
admission and access to all pilgrims who may visit the 


Judicial Murders.—Bs intelligence from Santa Fe, it 
appears that “the Court” had condemned a large num- 
ber of the Mexican“ insurgents.” Eleven had been hung 
andmany whipped. These executions created great ex- 
citement among the Mexicans. The New-York Gazette 
has the following remark upon this Intelligence: 

«Eleven Mexicans hung for the crime of attempting 
to protect their country against a foreign invading foe! 
Think of it, freemen of America, eleven men hung upas 
“rebels and insurgents” for fighting in defence of their 
liberties and homes! What saythe country tc this! If 
there be not from the whole length and breadth of the 
land, one indignant expression of abhorrence at such 
barbarity, we shall be grievously disappointed.”"—Kenne- 
bec Journal, 

Telegraphic Signals.—The Belfast (Me.) Journal states 
that the Down-Easters have beeu astonished lately by the 
exhibitions of fire-works on their hills, from Sehoodic 
hills and Cherryville to Montville. They are of differ- 
ent colours, and it is surmised thy ~they are arranged as 
telegraphic signals to be used on thé arrival of the steam- 
ers at Halifax, in reference to speculatioms in flour 
and breadstofis. 

Rev. W.C. Pennington, of Hartford, Conn. ezcaped 
from Slavery in Maryland about twelve years ago. He 
is now Moderator of the Hartford Central Association 
(Congergational); in which capacity he recently signed 
the credentials of axlicentiate about to go to the Southern 
States. —Vermont Chronicle. 


An Enterprising Yankee—In the packet ship Wash- 
ington Irving, which sailed from Boston some days since, 
went passenger a young shoemaker from Quincy, under 
contract for one year, to take charge of a shoe factory 
In Liverpool, to instruct the operatives in the making of 
pegged shoes and boots—an art they do not understand 
in England yet.—Barnstable Patriot. 


Pass it Roaund.—Every “ merciful man,’? who works a 
horse during the hot months, can promote its comfort by 
the use of the following simple shield acainst the teasing 
of flies: Take two or three handfuls of walnut leaves. 
upon which pour two or three quarts of cold water, let 
it infase one night, and pour the whole, next morning, 
intoa kettle, and boil for a quarter of an hour; when 
cold it is fit for use. Moisten a sponge with it, and, be- 
fore the horse goesout of the stable, let those parts which 
are most irritable be smeared over with theliquor. Try 
it. —New Bedford Bulletin, 


Death of Canales’ Brother.—As the train came down 
from Monterey that brought us news from that place up 
to the 3lst ullimo, the guard atrested at Ceralvoa Mex- 
ican, who had become notorious for his daring thefts and 
murders. Upon being examined, enough was elic&ed to 
order his immediate execution. The condemned, up to 
the moment of his sentence, maintained a dogged silence. 
When he found that his hour had come, he grew quite 
loquacious, and taking out his flint and steel, he lit a 
cigaritto, ahd coolly puffing it, he walked out into the Pi- 
azza to submit to his fate. Six soldiers were selected as 
executioners, The Mexican was first turned from the 
platoon, bat he resolutely objected, and wished to look 
death in the face. With an eye unblanched, he saw the 
deadly weapons raised, remarking that he had only one 
life to lose, while he had taken forty. In another instant, 
he sprang forward a corpse, one ball penetrating his head, 
three others his body. Upon examination of the papers 
found on the dead body, it was discovered that the bro- 
ther of the notorions Canales was the victim just execu- 
ted.—N, O. Bulletin. 

The Island on which New-York nqw stands, was pnr- 
chased two hundred and twenty years ago for twenty- 
four dollars. 


NOTICES. 


— == 
NOTICE OF THE STATE MEETING, 

The Tenth Annual meeting of the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety of Eastern Pennsylvania, will convene in Norristown 
on Wednesday, the 4th of Angust. We trust that it is not 
necessary to urge upon the friends of the cause, the im- 
portance of this meeting, or the desirableness of a large 
and punctual attendance upon it. The present state of 
our country demands much at the hands of reformers, 
and the harmony which prevails throughout the society 
will enable us to make a strong and successful assault 
upon ourcommon foe. The complacency with which the 
Mexican war is regarded by all parties, the encourage- 
ment which it receives from the pro/fessedly Christian 
Chureh, the seeds of moral death which it is sowing in 
the nation’s heart, call loudly upon us for prompt and ef- 
ficient action. A testimony against these sins, which 
shall be heard and fell, should go forth from our meeting, 
a voice which shall penetrate the sealed ears of the moral- 
ly dead, and help to rouse the Church and thé State from 
their dangerous slumbers. Let the friends of the cause, 
then, gather in numbers, and strong in heart, ready to 
devote timeand money to the noble work of making the 
results of the meeting all that the exigencies of the 
times demand. 

Qn behalf of the Committee, 

JAMES MOTT, Chairman. 
HaywortH WerTHERALpD, Secretary. 


THE FOURTEENTH 
National Anti-Slavery Bazaaz. 


TO BE HELD IN BOSTON. 
During Christmas and New Year’s week, 1847-8. 


The undersigned, the Committee of the Fourteenth Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Bazaar, appeal to all that is good and 
true in this nation for which they labour, to aid their 
undertaking : 

Our object is the abolition of Slavery through the re- 
novation of public opinion; and we ask help of all who 
feelthe impulse of compassion for a suffering people; 
or the instinct of self-preservation in view of the en- 
croachments of tyranny and the dangers of sin; or the 
divine and awful sense of justice, moving them to uphold 
the right; or the high sense of honourand religious ob- 
ligation, impelling them to choose their lot in this life 
with the slaves, and not with theiroppressors; or shame 
beneath the scorn of Christendom justly due to a na- 
tion of slaveholders ; or disgust at the discrepancy be- 
tween American principle and American practice; or 
responsibility for keeping pure the sources of public mo- 
tals; or desire to lay deep in national conscience, the 
foundations of future generativns; 

After a deep and careful examination of ways and 
means for the peaceable abolition of Slavery, it has been 
found hopeless, except through the consent of the majori- 
ty of the whole people. This obtained the work is done; 
for the willing can readily find a way.. Sound judgment 
in the choice of means, and the best economy ia their 
expenditure, alike forbid us therefore to enter into the 
partisan or sectarian schemes, bs which the purposesof 
any one of the various political and theological persua- 
sions will be subserved at the expense of the cause of 
freedom, while all others are alienated from it in the 
same proportion, When the preliminary question is put 
which every one ought to ask,—* How do you mean to 
expenl the money, which you require our help to 


ibi i he succession of the 
prohibited from making proselytes. T 
. Wel ee ee ae : late King’s son has produced no change for the better. 


But the heart is very desolate, Try it by all means.—A writer in a London paper 
To feel that she 1s gone has matured a plan by which he proposes in future to 


Anna Manta Masniorr, eldest daughter of William i He advises that an iron 


i avoid railway collisions. H t 
and Theodosia, died of P mee pa hifeotir elrair be constructed directly in front of the locomotive, 
Cottage, at 8 quarter past eight 0 Hic On months, {2nd thatone of the directors should sit therein on-every 


of the 22d of 6th month, 1847, aged 15 years, trip. He thinks vat patent railway buffer will effect 
ject.—Courier. 
ee “flower, selected at early bloom, to grace the desired objec 


scene, she is taken in merey—she 


t. 2 
ly Hetne™ sa diseases which |at their recent anniversary, 


another and a happier 
ig gone to hec Heaven e 
sionally from early infancy wit 
are incidental to that interesting stag oe 
bore them all withont a murmur; and when s' ese ret 
ed by that which marked the close of her earthly ca 
hi atience and her resignation during its course, an distribotion among suck of 
er Fe solemn period, was living lesson of instruction | the coloured membersof our churehes 

een acted paras and ‘sympathizing relatives and|and unable to purchase them. 

to oje-—so tranguilly and so serenely did she fall asleep Hogs in the United States. — The Genesee Farmer 
ri 7 


“ crop in the United States. this 
oe ney of mind—her cheerfulness of temper, xis pee a es worth of the cotton crop. 
Be volley of manners, invested mee haere The € standing army’ of swine consumes annually two 
ay | who knew her, 


A tion to al hundred millions bushels of corn.” 
of pecrlisy ee one of the fond endearments of Curious and Beautiful Incident.—Over the 


Me lve the word withoot dflement Snr FRent |permpenave emarke Wands. 
its simple and insccent em eaiial conversation, did from the Caen pencil of Weir. 
in ied |sents 

he remark to her devoted ‘mother, “Oh! that I had bon in her hand. 
she tere nfant—I have no desire for long life; ani 10 | er two Sundayeafo, 
FD eee she said, “How sweet it will be todie)O°l'” a) attempts to alight on the branch! A 
wate Seite Js and join our dear relations.”— |#n anh the fidelity of the artist’s represen- 
waning expressions was, “ Dear | better criticism upon t P 


e of existence, she | lation, 
was visil- of the South.” 


pulpit in 


The Bible among the Slaves.—We learn from the New- the free and happy elements of nalional streng 
Afflicted oeca- | York Recorder that the Virginia Bapt(ist) Bible Society, | prosperity at home; not in making the propo 

passed the following Teso- | degrading to the morals of our nation—that its Govern- 
with only one dissentient, who was not “a native| ment should beeome the tributary of crime.” 


raise?” our answer is, “it shall be spent wholly, only 
and directly, in awakening, informing, and influencing 
the public mind on this primarily important question. It 
shall not be put into the hards of the political organi- 
zations, to promote the election of any candidate, but in 
awakening the love of Freedom and the hatred of Slave- 
ry in all; notin aiding a few fugitives to eseape, but 
to save them that painful and hazardous experiment by 
abolishing the system which enslaves them; not in 
sending them to Africa, but in enabling them to become 
and 
n 30 


This money will, in short, be spent neither in compen- 


= = i lonization, nor political partisanshi hil 
That the Board be authorized to present co- | Sation, co > Hor po partisanship , while a 
; ee for grataitous distribution among such of | clear-sighted economy will also forbid its being used in 


the equally benevolent, though less effectnal, channel, 
of avVizilance committee. It will be spent in propagan- 
dism : for we strike openly, boldly, strongly, and saccess- 
fully too,as our fourteen years of labor prove, at the 
root of the system we mean to abolish, * : 

Finally, we appeal to our friends and countrymen to 
take part in this holy cause, as to frail and suffering and 
short-lived fellow-creatures. It shall strengthen them in 
weakness, comfort in affliction, and steel against calami- 


apel at West Point, as some of our readers may/ty. It shall save them from the sin of livi i 
seas remarked, stands a fine allegorical picture RA the oppressor, and the £ Hsiee onthe axe 
A part of It repre-|leat support of wrong. 
as a female figure, holding an olive-branch | from such an inheritance of grief and shame, as the re- 
During the performance of divine service, | membrance that their parents were drawn by disgraceful 
a small bird flew into the church | sympathy into the ranks of the enslavers, when the mo- 


ignominy of dying in the-si- 
It shall secure their children 


ra] battle was fought out in the United States for the 
freedom of a race, Its consolations are proportionate 


and foliage could scarce be imagined. The|to its renunciations; 


23 
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great cause of Christianity, of which its principles form 
a fondamental part, we are able fo assure such as em- 
brace it, that no man shall lose friends, or houses, or 
lands for its sake, but he shall receive an hundred fold 
of nobler recompense jn this world, anda sense of spirit- 
aal life besides, to which the indifferent friyolities of a 
selfish existence sink into insignificance. 

By the anited efforis of all who ought to co-operate 
on this occasion, it is proposéd to place 


$10,000. 


at the ultimate disposal of the American Anti-Sl 
Saciety. 
M. W. Chapman, 
nn. T. G. Phillips, 
Hden E. Garrison, 
Mary May, 3 Susan C. Cabot 
Eliza Lee Follen, Anna R. Phitbrick 
Sarah S. Russell. z 
I> The list of names will be published in fall, 


2 i aia numbers of the Liberator and Stan- 
ard. 


avery 


Sarah BShaw, 
Mary G. Chapman, 
Caroline Weston, 


WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 

Contributions for this Fair to aid the band of noble 
Women whose names are attached to the call published 
in the Standard, to get up one worthy of the occasion, 
and of the cause, can be left at the Anti-Slavery offices in 
Boston, New-York, and Philadelphia. Packages for- 
warded to the West should be directed to J. E. Jones, 
Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio, and of sent by the| 
northern route, which is the best one, they should be 
marked (eare of Charles Bradburn, Cleveland, Ohio,) 
or if by the southern route, (eare of J. M. McKim, No. 
31, North 5th street, Philadelphia.) And in all instances 

they should be on the way West by the 15th of July. 

SAMUEL BROOKE, 

General Agent. 


NOTICE, 

WARD, DOUGLASS, & pea HO! WESTERN NRW 

T have the pleasnre ef announcing to the: people of 
Western New-York, thatthe distinguished advecates of 
the rights of universal man, whose names stand at the 
head of this notice, have consented to be at CANAN- 
DAIGDA, on Sunday and Monday, August one and two, 
to lecture on American Slavery, Sunday afiernoon and 
evening, and to participate on Monday in the celebra- 
tion of the Anniversary of West India Emancipation. 
Come up, men, women, and children, on this glorious 
occasion’ and get good. 
J. C. HATHAWAY. 


FAIR COMMITTBE. 

At a meeting of the Philaselphia Female Anti-Slavery 
Society, held March 11th, 1847, the following persons 
were appointed a Committee on the Fair, to be held at 
the close of the year: 


Mary T. Stickney, Margaretta Forten, 
Anna M. Hopper, Mary Grew, 
Emma Parker, Mary Shaw, 


A. Magjlda Cassey, 
Janette Jackson, 
Maria#M. Davis, 


Esther Reckless, 
Sarah Pugh, 
Clementine Green, 


and in its proseeation, as in the|fort todo good at least blesses him who makes it, and 


gives him ereater strencih for every successive effort. 

A large portion of the funds expended last year were 
received from ont the State. This year our own friends 
of the cavse will be, and are, urged to contribute much 
more larzely, and the Society confidently expects that 
they will do it willinely and cheerfolly. Is it a time to 
falter now? The Stave still groans, and bleeds, and 
dies.; Murderous marauders are still plundering unhap- 
py Mexieo, and brotally and ruthlessly killing her de- 
feneeless women and children, in the name of a wicked 
and slaveholding Government, for thé-purpose of ex- 
tending and strengthening the unhallowed system of 
Slavery. 

Many of the popular political presses which have ig 
the strongest possible ferme denounced the annexation 
of Texas.and its results as unconstitutional, diabolical, 
and infamous, 8re now diligently seeking to push the 
country to the climax of infamy, by shamelessly foisting 
the name of Zachary Taylor, a man who, by his actions, 
and position is at the present moment the most perfect 
incarnation and embodiment of Slavery and slavehu'ding 
wars of any man living—before the American people as a 
suitable candidate for the Presidency of ‘the United 
States. 

He is indeed the man of all others for that office while 
jthe country remains as it is—but the people are begin- 
| ning to be awakened by the course of the South relative 
to the ** Wilmot Proviso”—their conscience is on ovr 
side and there is no time to be Jost. Let them have the 
Trath. Give them the light. The evil is of too radi- 
cal and deep-seated a character to yield ta any ordinary 
appliances—nothing short of Revolution and Dissolution 
will ever eradicate it. Let us work then with 

* Those mild aims of Truth and Love 
Made mighty by the Living Gnd,” 
to bring about these results, and rid our land of the fonl 
crime. Your friend, 
J. C. HATHA WAY, Gen. 4g’t. 
American A. 8. Society for State of New-York. 
GToN, 6mo. 11, 1847. 


A FINE PORTRAIT 


OF THE 


LATE REV. WILLIAM KNIBB, 


OF JAMAICA. 

BEAUTIFULLY printed in Lithograph, colovred. and 
mounted. Size of ihe Portrait 9 1-2 inches by 13 1-4 

inches, ‘This is decidedly the most trothful and spirit- 

ed of the many Portraits that have been published of this 

distinguished advocate of the long oppressed slave, and 

will serve to preserve the memory of a greatand good 


man.’”’—Tondon Times. 
Price only One Dollar, (published in London for Five 
Dollars.) Imported, and for sale by 
GEORGE VIRTUE, 
26 John street, New-York. 


FArRMIN 


July 2, 1847,—4tis 


EW MUSIC.—*There’s a Good Time Coming.’ The 
ahove popular Song, also, “He Doeth All Things 
Well,” Mother’s Bible, Excelsior, Away Down East, 
May Queen, Old Granite Siate, Panper’s Funeral, and 
Lament of the- Prisoner, Bridge of Sighs, Burial of Mrs. 


Margaret Griscom, 
Marina Carman, 
Harriet D. Parvis, 
Hannah L. Stickney, Esther Barr, 

Emily Winslow, Lydia Gillingham, 
Theresa K. Hallowell, Sarah L. Child, 
Pavlina 8. Wright, Gertrude K. Burleigh, 
Sarah A. McKim, Huldah Justice, 
Eliza J. Bias, Margaret Jones. 


WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 


It is proposed to hold a Fair, to aid the cause of eman- 
cipation, at the time~and place of the next anniversary 
of the Western Anti-Slavery , Society; and the object of 
this cireular is to invite all, to assist in preparing for 
that occasion, who are the foes of oppression—who desire 
that our country shall be redeemed from the rule of ty- 
rants—whv wish to break the yoke of the captive, and 
to repel the aggressions which Slavery is making upon 
our own rights. Whether the contributions shall be 
worthy of the cause—worthy the high professions of 
those who stand forth as the friends of liberty, may 
greatly depend, reader, upon your efferts. Are you will- 
ing to contribute of your abundance or your penury ? 
are you willing to stimulateothers te do good works, and 
unite with them to bring your neighborhood offering, and 
lay it upon the altar ef humanity? If you have neither 
silver nor gold, are you willing to consecrate a portion 
of what you do possess to this cause? Let the farmer 
and his wife bring grain and wool, brooms and baskets, 
cloth, and other manufactured articles—let the dairy- 
maid come with her cheese and butter, and the miller 
with his four—let the hatter and tinner, the saddler and 
shoemaker, present such needful thines as their several 
handicrafts can furnish—let the merchant contribute’ li- 
berally of his stock, and those who are skillful with the 
needle, bring such useful and fancy articles as their in- 
genuity may devise, . 

Fhe proceeds of this Fair will be appropriated to the 
support of the Anti-Slavery movementin the West, either 
Ly placing them at the dispoon! of the Western i 
very Society, or applying them, by direction of the donors, 
to some branch of this reform, in harmony with the views 
of that society. 

The cause for which we ask you to labour is one which 
is fraught with the deepest interest to millions of our 
race—ir meets with favour from the virtnous and the 
good, and is approved of by the Father of the oppressed. 
We affectionately invite you to share the toil and re- 
ward of this work—we appeal to you in the name of 
MAN, robbed and outraged—we ask you {fo be true to the 
instincts of your better nature, and to prove by your ac- 
tions that you appreciate the blessings of liberty and the 
safe-guards of virtue. 

Beisey M. Cowles, Austinburg, 
Lydia Trish, New Lisbon, 

Jane D. McNealy, Greene, 
Mary Donaldson, do. 
Matilda S. Howell, Painesville, 
Susan Marshall, do. 

Maria L. Giddings, Jetlerson, 
Mercy Lloyd, Lioydsville, 

Mary Ann Bronson, Medina, 
Phebe Ann Carroll, Ravenna, 
Martha J. Tilden, wo. 

Ruth Dugdale, Green Plain, 
Elizabeth Borton, Selma, 

Maria Whitmore, Andover, 
Sarepta Brown, New Lyme, 
Eliza Cowles, Geneva, 

Zilpah Barnaby, Mt. Union, 
Harriet N. Torrey. Parkman, 
Elizabeth A. Stedman, Randolph, 
Cordelia Smalley do. 
Elizabeth Butterworth Hopkinsville, 
Ann Walker, Leesville, 

Mary Griswold, New Garden, 
Eliza Holmes, Columbiana, 

Leah Voglesong, do. 

Anna C. Fuller, Brooklyn, 
Cornelia R. Cowles, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Laura Barnaby, Salem, 

J. Elizabeth Jones. do, 


Elizabeth Carman, 
Sarah M. Douglass, 
Esther Hogeland, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, & CHARLES LENOX REMOND. 


Port Byron, Seneca Falls, and Canandaigua. 

An Anti-Slavery Convention will be held at Port 
Byron, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 27th and 28th, 
commencing at ten o’clock A. M. on each day; at 
SENECA FALLS, on Thursday afternoon and evening, 
July 29th, commencing at ten o’clock, A. M., and con- 
tinving through the day and evening. 

On Sunday, Angust Ist, Lectures will be delivered at 
CANANDAIGUA, in the afternoon and evening by 
SAMUEL R. WARD, Frepericxk Doverass, and 
Cuartes Lenox Remonp, and on Monday, Augnst 2d, 
the celebration of the Anniversary of West India Eman- 
cipation will take place, in which all these gentlemen 
will participate. 

These are the only meetings which FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS wi!l be able to attend in our State before 
September. Let there be a general rally at all these 
Conventions, asI doubt not there will be. It will be a 
busy season of the year, but we must avail ourselves of 
such aid when we can get it, and make the most of it. 

J. C. HATHAWAY. 

Farmington, 6th month, 12, 1847. 


TO THE aBOLITIONISTS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK 


Dear Frrenps:—The Executive Committee of the 
American Anti-Slavery Socieiy have decided to prosecute 
their labours still more vigorously in this State the pre- 
sent year. 

The invaluable services of E. D. Hudson, Charles Le- 
nox Remond and Lewis Hayden, the fugitive slave, have 
already been secured, and they will commence the cam- 
paign. on the First of August. Qur old and well-tried 


Judson, Think, Gently of the Erring, (composed by a pri- 
soner,) Get off the Track, Drink from the Mountain 
Spring, Dear “Father Drink no More, Grave of Bona- 
parte, Spider and the Fly, The Shepherd’s Cottage, (with 
a likeness of Abby J. Hutchinson,) The Seasons, a Farm- 
er’s Song, Song of the Shirt, The Watcher, Little Maid, 
Hombngzed Husband, Blind Boy, Anti-Calomel, Will 
You Come to My Mountain Home, Lament of the Irish 
Emigrant, Hebrew Maiden’s Lament. Are We Almost 
There, Bine Juniatta, Indian Horter, Glide on my Light 
Canoe, Man the Life Boat. All the songs, quartetis, 
glees, &e. of the Hutchinson Family, and otner popular 
singers; also a full assortment of marches, walizes, ron 
dos, variations, &c.; music for the guitar, fluie, &c.; 
instroction hooks for piano, flute, gvitar, accordion, vio- 
lin, tuning forks, Church asic hooks, Bradbury’s Flo- 
ral Festival, Young Melodi&, Young Croir, School Sing- 
er and Social Singing Books. Piano Fortes from $150 
to $400, Coleman’s AEnlian alfachment. &c. &c. &c. 
CHARLES HOLT, Jr. Music Publisher 
156 Folton street, 2d door E. of Broadway. 
May 8, 1847.—Iy. is. 


Free Labour Dry Gocds & Groceries 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
F 


RESH and new goois just ¢ -erived, consisting in part 
of shirting and sheeting muslin, bleached and brown; 

Manchester ginghams of su¢crior quality, various [style. 

2d quality do. assorted patterns. 

Calico, do. do. 

Colored cambries and Canton flannel, assorted colors. 

Bleached and brown do. do. and table diaper. 

Colored table-cloths, i? itatjon of linen. 

Cotton hd fs. assorted styles. 

Long and half hose, snperior and heavy. 

Apron And furnitur> check. 

Cotton twilled pan aloon stuff. 

Knitting cotton, vrrious Nos. bleached, brown, and ¢o- 
loured. 

Cotten taps end wadding, white and coloured. 

Refined loaf, c ushed, and pulverized sugar. 

Brown sugar, good quality, ‘of different grades, by the 

barrel, vag, or pound. 

Sugar-hov.e and West India molasses, good quality, 

Rice, cofee, and chocolate. 

Super.or Teas, Selected with care, for family use or 
stores, viz : Fine Oolong, Souchong, and other black teas. 
Also, green tea of superior quality. 

Various spices and confectionary, &c. &c. The whole 
stock exclusively of free labor goods, to which the sub 
seriber would invite the attention of country merchants, 
as well as his friends and the public generally. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
(Successor to Joe) Fisher.) 
Northwest corner Fifth and Cherry sts. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 25th, 1847.—1y.* 


Also, 


NEW-YORK WHOLESALE PRICES CURREN's, 


CORRECTED WEEKLY FOR THE STANDARD, 


FLAX 
Duty: 15 per cent. ad val. 


ASHES. 
Duty, 20 per ct ad val. per 100lbs)| 


Pots, Ist sort 18467 f19'y 2 4.87})/Ruesia per 1b, 9a ll 
Beart V2E'9 6.5.15 |/Americas ATHERS * 
TD: pea d val ||_ Duty: 25 per cent, ad yal. 
uty; 20 per cent, ad val, |Forei > 12 
Cuba, white per 1b —.— ot eien rig 0 Bs a a8 
Americar, yellow, —.26 #—.— LiveseA Se as a Pe 


BRISTLES.A 


Daty, 5 percentad val. | HAY—Per 100 Ibs. 


North River inbales 45 a 50 


friend, William W. Brown will return to our aid on the 
first of December. In addition to these onr distinguished 
friends William Lloyd Garrison, Frederick Douglass, and 
James N. Buffum have engaged to spend from the 14th, 
to the 28th of September, inclusive, in our State, and a 
particular notice of the time and place of their meet- 
ings will be given through the columns of the Standard in 
due time, : 

__ Other able and efficient agents can easily be secnred 
if we can find the means to sustain them and keep tif 
families if bread. Austin Steward, whose nntirins €X€!- 
tions have done much in extending the cireulati-4 Of the 
Standard, will continue his labours, Duri-é the past 
yeara large number of subscribers have b€® Secured to 
this paper in our State. To those who-€#d it, it is only 
necessary lo say that the same arran<ments which have 
made it the best paper in the Stats he last year will be 
continued. Its editor and consibutors need no eulogy 
from my pen. Their past labours are their highest praise 
and a sure earnest of the “ture. With your hearty co- 
Operalion-we intend t¢ more than double the subscrip- 
tion list this year, it can be done. Will you give us 
your aid?) Wil} “every man work over against hisown 
house?” Let us try the experiment, friends. Every ef- 


St.Pet’sbg, Ist sort Ib. 90a 1.124) 
do. Qd sort 85a 46 HOPS1- 
Okatka, gray&white 1.9021.95 || __ Duty, 20 per cent. ad val. 
Souchoy 60a .65 ||First sort 1846, 1b. 9a 94 
American 55a .60 LEATHER. [Sole] 
COAL. Duty, 20 per cent, ad val. 
Duty, 30 per cent. ad val. }\Oak per lb, 222 
Livernvol,Orrel.chal 7.003 7.25 |/Q., Ohio, 16 « 20 
Neweastle, coarse 6.0026.59 |/Hemlock, lictt 16 a 16 
Scotch 5.00 a 5.50 do. middle 15 a 16 
Sidney and Pictou 6.75 07.00 |/ go, heavy 13 a 144 
Anthracite, 2,000Ibs 5.004559 || go, damaged hails 
DOMESTICS: F 6 || do. aA Ia 9 
Shirtings, brown 3-4 y a 6 )) a 
do. do. 7-8 —a—/||Thomaston perbbl 1.13 ¢ 1.14 
do. bleached : i | _ LUMBER 
do. S.I. do. iat’ \\Duty: Timber and firewood, 20; 
Sheetings, brown 4-4 784)! boards, timber, &c. shaped for 
do. ; a i. “ = - mses 30 do rough, 20 per ct ad 
de, bleached 4~ se val. Yard selling prices 
do. do. 5-4 12.215 Timber w. pine pric.ft. 13 @ 20 
Calicoes, blue : a ie do. easi’n scant or 
do. fancy s || beams prM. ft. 15.00 416.25 
Plaids 9511 || go oak,eu. ft. 20a .30 
Kentucky jeans, 2 gee || do. Gr.Isl.W.O. —25 a —$35 
Satinetts a5: do. O.scnt.pr.M.f.30.00 a — 85 
Checks 4-4 : 8a al do. Ga.yel.pine(by 
Cotton Osna. S. Nese me B | lpp°2tRO) Per cub. ft. —24 6 9.00 
do. No. oe .yel, pi 
Cotton vara) 5a13 16418 | Ele Ce yell:pine a= = 
do. 14.619 18.4 22 | Boards N.R.M.ft.cl. 30.00 2 35.00 
do. 20423 22428)! do, 2d ql. 20.006 25.00 
FLOUR & MEAL. do. Box ue a 1 
ty, 20 ent ad val. Albany, piece re: 
Gore perth ab et12i|Pak Abpine 2 8 33 
Laths E. by car. .50 a 3, 
Minigna Shingles bh. 18 in. 1.75 @ 200 
Ohio, fiat hoop d>, Ced.3ft. istql. 26.00 a —— 
Ohio round hoop do. do. 2d ql. 22.— @ 24.— 
Ohio, via, Canal || do. 2N.ist ql. 17.— @ 18.— 
Pennsylvania — @——|! do. do.2dql. 15.— a 16.— 
Brandywine 504 _.°5 |) do. Cyprus 24 ql. 13.— 6 4.— 
Georgetown 7.50 @ 775 ||\Heading W.O.pr-M.45.— @ s.— 
Baltimore ¢. mills 7.25 @ 7.50 Staves W. 0. pipe 50.— 6 
Richmond c. mills fers a-— pe go. wee aH . 
. om Oe a a zi 
ices 15 @ do. R. O.hhd. 20.— # 30. 
icksb 25 a PROVISIONS. 
Poets cr) aes Sip [|Paty: Cheese 305, alt other 20 
6.00 a 6.2 per cent. 2 . * 
Hye four Jersey 4.75 @ 5.00 ||Beetmess per bb! 13.80 d 18.75 
do. hhd. 96.50 @ —-—|} do. prime Pe teaeh catia 
. Pork, mess fo 16. oe 
HH er pl? 28 
Daty, 20 vag centad val. | raat sows atest rh 
Drycodewt. 8.874 2 9.90 |/F2E. smoked 10 a—.1l 
Dy scale 175 @ 2.00 |/c,oulders, smoked 8 a—. § 
Pickled cod, bbl. 3.75 @ 4.00 //Geer do. 126 —.12, 
do. salmon, tce 19.00 4 20.2 || gutter, Orange co. 25 28 
Smoked do. 1b =, do, West'n dairy 18 20 
Mackerel, 1, BM 5 ee common = s 4 
do. No. 1 sm ese s—: 
do, No 2 EEDS. 
do. | do. Nort 5.87 a 6.00 |/Duty: esses clover. and timo- 
do. No.3 rerch 4.75 a —— || thy, 20 percent. ad val. 
dow Coe hfbbl. 4 Clover, per lb. —- 6) a@—. 
Shad,N24 Timothy, 7 bush. 13.— a 18.— 
dog exep’t. BL 7.25 ¢ ——||Flax, rough 
” . clean ea 
ass. do. do 
Southern 2 TALLOW. 


a 3.50 |/puty: tallow grease, & soap stuf 
90 10 per cent. ad val. 
Rendere: spa9 
WOOL. 


Duty, 30 per cent. ad ral. 
Am. ee gees Ib. 40 a 47 
Dlood Merino 35 6 35 


Herring, pickled 3.25 
ae ee, per box, 80a : 
do. No. 1 65a 


do. No. 2 soa 36 


23 g 32 
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co Palos 1154119 Am. native & } do. ; % s ai 
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ne patios 42g 45 do. unwashed A at, 
do. New-Jersey _ #2 4 45 ||Africa a « a 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 


Poetry. 


From-the [British] Northern-Star. 
A SONG OF THE STARVING. 


BY ERNEST JONES. 


Now, hark ye on the highland, 
Now, hark ye in‘the glen, 
Throughout our fertile isltand— 

The song of starving men: 


There’s honour for the waster - 
While money’s in his span; 
There’s plenty for the master— 

But there’s nothing for the man. 
There’s wealth for building churches, 
There’s food for hound and steed, 

But the country is a desert 
For the pauper in his need. 


Now, hark ye in the cottage— 
Now, hark ye in the mill— 

The people have the power, 
If they only had the will! 


Let him still hug a fetter, 
Who brooks to be a slave, 

And calls the man a better 
Be knows to be a knave, 


As Jong as you will truckle, 
So long will they oppress : 
Hope not to win from others, 
Bat from yourselves—redress. 


Now, hark ye in the palace—} 
Now, hark ye in the hall— 
Ye men of silent malice! 
And ye men of bloody thrall! 
Can ye face the judging nation, 
Ye that feasted on their pain, 
And made their desolation 
The foundation of your gain? 


Then down—each tarnished ’sculcheon! 
And down—each blotted fame ! 

The million pavpers dying 
Cry shame upon you!—Shame! 


Now, hark ye on the highland, 
Now, hark ye on theglen: 

Remember, that ye struggle 
With measures not with men ! 


Ye need not crush the mighty, - 
But take away his might: 
We ask no retribution, 
We ask but for our right. 


And he is not my brother 

By whom a wrong is done; 
Or visits on another 

What he would wish to shun. 


Then, hark ye on the highland, 
And hark ye in the glen, 
Thronghout our blessed island 
The song of stricken men. 


The shipwrecked sailor wending 
To a haven of sure rest; 

The wounded bird descending 
On its lonely forest nest— 


They feel no exultation, 
On earth, or air, or sea, 

Like the gladness of a nation 
That has striven—and is free! 


Miscellany. 


TOUSSAINT : 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


From an unpublished Translation from the German of Theodore 
Mitese-) 
CHAPTER XI. 

He then proceeded briefly to relate how Jean Fran- 
gois had for some time lived in intimaev with Vas- 
ques, who had gradually inoculated him with his 
own fanaticism, which, fostered by the Marquis 
Hermonas, had at last engendered this frightful deed. 
An opportunity had been patiently waited for co en- 
act this Bartholomew’s night in miniature. Tous- 
saint had discovered this bloody design scarcely an 
hour before. “At least,” said he, ‘I have saved 
you two from death. [could not prevent it, although 
I was resolved to try it. And when 1 saw the two 
authors of the massacre, just as we were quilting 
the place, I was about to pause, and represent to 
them the enormity of the act. But what would it 
have availed? J, and you,and a number ofjmy bre- 
thren would only have shared the lot of the vic- 
tims. I could not save them, but I will avenge 
them, rely upon that. I will, and now let us speak 
about the living.” 

They rode on, and Toussaint listened to all the 
plans and proposals of his companions without ut- 
tering a word. 

“Tam yours,” said he, atlast. ‘I know my friends 
and my destiny. I am old, God knows whether I 
shall live to do good, but J intend it. If I am pre- 
vented, it will go otherwise. The bad outnumber 
the good, the foolish the wise. Iam a Frenchman, 
Vincent.’ I told you once, a black Frenchman. I love 
liberty, 1 ama citizen, I desire freedom and equali- 
ty for my brethren, but there are degrees among 
freemen. My people respect me,and my white fel- 
low-citizens shall not withhold from me their es- 
teem. You know thatI ama Colonel. {[ will con- 
sent tono degradation. I do not despise titles and 
dignities. Did you not say, M. La Haye, that the 
General, Citizen La Veaux, will appoint me Brigade 
General ?” 

“So I said,” replied the Abbé, “and we are di- 
rected to promise Citizen General Toussaint Breda 
every reward which jhe Republic can bestow upon 
her faithful sons.” 

‘‘T desire no reward,’ exclaimed Toussaint, “I 
wish to see my brethren free and happy. 1 would 
help destrey cruel prejudices. I would forward the 
cause of virtue upoo earth, and I am old, but I 
kngw how to be useful, for the sake of my own chil- 
dren, who must be good men and good citizens. 
love virtue and greatness of soul. I know, praised 
be God, the great heroes of antiquity. The great 
were, in all times, republicans, heroes of freedom 
and virtue, who devoted their {ives to liberty.” 

_" Now by St. Francis!” murmured La Haye to 
himself, “ the rogue has learned his lesson of free- 
dom and virtue by heart, and deserves to bea repub- 
lican.” “ These thoughts,” he said aloud, ‘* are the 
thoughts of a true hero, General, and I see laurels 
and civic crowns on your head.” 

Vincent seized ‘Toussaint’s hand, and said: “Tt 
was fortnuate—I knew what I was about when I 
offered to come hither and enter into new negotia- 
‘ons with you, my brother. There, beyond the 
Movniagins, runs our line of posts. In a few hours we 
shall teach jt. I tremble with impatience to see you 
adorned with the colours of freedom.” ‘Toussaint 
was silent 4 moment, and then remarked: “ Doyou 
or i vromises from the General with 

“T trust,” replied Vincent, “ you will rely on my 
aioe a icaineces 

“ Certainly,” said the black, “1 know your heart 
my friend, and M.La Haye is my old i at but I 
know litle of General La Veaux. and the hearts of 
men are fickle.” 

“ General La Veaux,” 
ine republican.” 

“T will deliver in writing to our friend 
what I have to say to the General,” said Toussaint 
“ J will make an agreement, and no one shall say 
that I am distrustful. When our friend shall return 
with the conditions which I wish to see fulfilled 
then I will go, but not alone. I do not mean that 
Toussaint Breda shall run away with only a few 
faithfal followers. No, all my friends shali go with 
me, and all shall be happy.” . 

La Haye pointed to the distant. mountain-tope.— 
“ There lie the blessed valleys of Dondon,” said he. 
“T have writing materials in my travelling-bag, I 
know’ the way, and before the morning dawns, 
and my young [riend here will be at the Cape.” 

“ No, no,-he shall stay with me,” cried Toussaint, 
‘1 bave promised to all our friends to bring him with 
me. Madame Totssaint loves him, and my chil- 
dren Jong to see their friend; Aimé and Charles Be- 
lair and all. You, too, father, will be heartily: wel- 
come. Many of your old penitents will shed tears 
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of Joy 5 even Massa Bertrand, your old friend, whois 
still performing the most miraculous cures. You 
must go with us, father, we shall need you perhaps, 
for Aimé and Belair love each otaer, and the wed- 
ding is no longer to be put off. We shall all meet 
them at Limbé, there stands the little church still, 
but at Dondon, all lies in ashes.” 

And as he spurred on his horse, he cried, ina tone 
of command, * Follow me, my ‘tiends, I have still 
many arrangements to make before I can send a de- 
cisive answer to Citizen La Veaux.” 

They now proceeded ata rapid nace, and only from 
time to time did Toussaint appear to awake out of 
his reverie, in order to chat with his companions.— 
He spoke of life in the Mornes, of the war, of the 
Spaniards and their plans, and the future, with admi- 
rable in sight, manifesting, but without arrogance, a 
consciousness of his own worth. Vincent had (6 con- 
cede that without his and the negroes’ help, the Is- 
land must soon be forever lost to France, and when 
Toussaint said with prophetic conviction, that from 
the moment he should take part with the French, 
the colony would be saved, Vincent could not re- 
sist the truth, “TI will drive them away, they are 
nothing: dust, a cloud!” said Toussaint. “These 
Englizh will soon enough lose what treachery has 
gained for them, and the Spaniards are no invincible 
toes.” He then broke off from political topics and 
talked of bis children, and then, as the negro army 
appeared in the distance, encamped in a large semi- 
circle, he spoke with the Abbe of the possibility of 
rooting out the remains of Fetischism among the 
negroes and converting them to Christianity. 

“JT know very well that these Obis,” said he, 
“are deceivers, but I could not agree with the Mar- 
quis Hermonas and the Monks, who wished to use 
violence. Persecution makes strong. When my poor 
people once have schools for their children, then the 
dark night will disappear.” 

“You wish to improve men,” replied La Haye, 
‘but the way you propose is too slow. If you 
woald be more speedy, just give out that whoever 
will become a good Christian, and kill ¢n Obi, shall 
all his life long be relieved from work, and the 
heathen Priests will all be exterminated in a 
day.” 

“The son of the hot land,” said Toussaint, grave- 
ly, “is lazy, and the slave cannot forget the whip 
that forced him to work. Only by education can 
his nature be changed. Look round here. As far 
as the eye reaches, you see the fields tilled, and if 
you say that these run-away slaves had to till the 
ground to save themselves {rom starvation, and their 
leaders forced them to work by severity, you must 
not forget that these sensible leaders were also ne- 
When my people once learn to know the 
world, and engage in trade. it will no longer be ne- 
cessary to force them to work.” 

Their way now led through the works which the 
blacks had thrown op around their camp. Vincent 
saw that while the old poverty still reigned among 
these savage hordes, their intercourse with the Spa- 
viards, and the continuance of the war, had given 
them a touch of civilization. A degree of disci- 
pline had been introduced, which with merciless se- 
verity inflicted instant death on the disobedien!.— 
And as the tattered groups, good-naturedly greeted 
the white men, one would scarcely have supposed 
that it needed only a moment to destroy every trace 
of this artificial order, and that a hint from their 
leaders would suffice to rouse in them all the Tiger 
again. The unfortunate of Port Dauphin had that 
day learned how unwise it was to trust to promises, 
which gave them into the power of these hordes and 
their fanatical leaders. 

Farther on, other bands were busy at drill. Tous- 
saint related with visible satisfaction how he had 
invented a new ‘mode of fighting, adapted to the 
character of his people and their country, which was 
to let a large mass of combatants rush ouwards, each 
man fighting separately, and all rushing onward like 
a cloud, apparently in -eptire disorder, but quickly 
forming again into a_ solid column. Eloquentty as 
the black chief described the new device, Vincent 
could not but smile at the illustration of it that pass- 
ed before his eyes. A swarm of negroes formed, it 
was, true a dusky cloud, which, with frightful 
yells, ihrew itself on an imaginary foe, hut no sig- 
nal availed to curb their once excited passions; in- 
stead of heeding any sign, they fell in all earnest- 
ness upon an opposite troop, who returned the as- 
sault with no less vigour. Many tragi-comic scenes 
were presented, and Vincent, half amused, and half 
shocked, saw how the officers got mixed up in the 
strife which, as there was no powder in the case and 
no bayonets, was not very bloody. Unable other- 
wise to restore order, the leaders laid lustily about 
them. Suddenly a superior officer on horseback 
dashed into the melée, Vincent recognized instant- 
ly the cruel Dezsalines; and se great was bio auttiu~ 
rity that order was very svon restored. Vincent heard 
the voice of the ugly negro, like the roar of a wild 
beast, rolling over the field. He saw him plunge in- 
to the thickest of the crowd, drag out a fellow by 
the hair, who one moment lay bound upon the earth, 
and was the next swinging from the branch of a 
tree. He struck several officers in the face, rode 
down others, and as if by magic restored perfect or- 
der. 

All this passed so rapidly, that the travellers saw 
it all from beginning to end. Toussaint looked calm- 
ly on, and at last pointed to Dassalines and said: 
“There is the man to produce order and to maintain 
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“A wild beast,” murmured Vincent. 

“ Does one use Jambs to hunt wolves?” asked 
Toussaint. ‘ This man 1s-a necessary evil. He isa 
head among so many beings, without heads, a man of 
strong understanding and sallen temper, a brave 
General, and my faithful friend. I can never do 
without him.” 

Limbé now lay close before them. Toussaint dis- 
mounted, and the others followed hisexample. The 
worthy Priest stumbled a dozen times over the 
sword, which hung at his side, and expressed a wish 
to slip, as soon as possible, into his Planter’s dress 
again. 

“You will soon have an opportunity of putting 
off your disguise,” replied Toussaint. This first 
house here is my head-quariers, and the residence 
of my family. Look, there ip that Jasmine arbour 
the women areseated. (0, my friend,” said he to 
Vincent, ‘‘go and surprise those who have longed 
for this moment.” 

He remained ata short distance with the Abbe, 
whom he kept back. But Vincent stepped softly to- 
wards the arbour, and looked through the branches. 
The last beams of the setting sun fell upon two 
youthful forms, sitting together, and engaged in 
some delicate work of the fine fibre of the Banana. 
They were silent, and Vincent watched them undis- 
turbed. The head of one was hidden by a veil 
worn for protection from musquitoes, while the other, 
taller and more muscular, Vincent instantly recog- 
nized as Aimé, She suddenly caught sight of him, 
but suppressing every sign of surprise, beckoned to 
him to enter the arbour. He accepted the invita- 
tion. The other female turned towards kim as he 
entered, and instantly with a shriek, dropped her 
work, and extending her hands, fell back intu his 
arms, clinging to him with tears and sobs, as if e 
feared again to lose him. 

“ Helen!” cried Reginald, ‘‘can it ‘be! itis !itis! 
Again I hold youin my arms. O, God, it is too 
much !” 

She leaned upon his breast, and could only ery :-— 
“No separation, Reginald, no separation; leould-not 
bear it.” 

Aimé bowed herself over them, and said with 
tears: “ Hard white Massa, once more you receive 
her from Aimé. Love her, Jove her, as man loves 
thesun. The great God bless you, Aimé weeps 
and laughs.. She is happy with her friends.” 

She left them alone, andno one disturbed their 
busy talk. Helen had much to tell. It appeared 
that she had beea borne off from the burning city 
by Jumecourt, who took her, bleeding from a wound 
she had received, before him on his horse, and 
sought with Charmilly and some- others, to escape 
into the Mornes. Their flight was obstructed by a. 
band of negroes. The whites fought with the 
greatest bravery. Jumecourt’s horse was shot un- 
der him, and Jumecourt found himself, with Helen 
lying lifeless at his feet, engaged in a fierce fight. 
He was forced toretreat. How long she lay insen- 
sible, she knew not. 
she saw at her side a face that awoke in her the 
most terrible recollections. It was the same young 
negro who seized her as his booty at the Plantation 
Breda, Moses, the nephew of Toussaint. Only the 
moore repulsive. by the loss of an eye, he was bend- 
ing earnestly over her. She stretched her hands 
imploringly towards him, but ofe arm fell power- 
less; hee shoulder was severely injured by her fall, 
and ih a gentle tone, Moses begged-her to be quiet. 
He spoke of hig uncle, of Aimé, of his friends. A 
litter was soon made. She was carried carefully 
towards the mountains, and soon reached Rosas, 
where Master Bertrand took charge of her. By his 
skill, and especially by the tender attentions of the 
wife of Toussaint and Aimé,she soon recovered per- 
fectly. * The war soon madeil-necessary to be near- 
er the coast and when Limbé, Dondon, and Marme- 


hen she opened her eyes, |, 


lade; were conquered, they all followed the orders of|stood before him, for late the evening before it had 
Toussaint, whose plans required that his family|been determined that early in the morning they 
should be all together. ‘They all love me,” said|should go to the small church where La Haye, at 
Helen. “Yes, Reginald, everywhere in God’s|the half dilapidated altar, should forever unite their 
earth, there are angels and good men. How truly(hands. At the same time, Aimé and Charles Be- 
pious, how good and gentle, is this old woman, who] lair entered, and now they all came to ask of Tous- 
daily prays for peace and happiness for all, how|saint his favour and blessing. 
true-hearted is Aimé, and how artless and good are| Toussaint was deeply moved. 
Toussaint’s nieces,” high birth, a young lady of the proudest } 
“And Moses,” said Vincent, smiling, “he too |nections asked the blessing of an old slave, who for 
loves you.” fifty years had worn the badge of servitude. And 
“Poor Moses,” replied she. “He has a-large,|there, too, wasa black youthful pair, a beautiful, 
warm heart, too fiery, perhaps, even for a black.—|unschooled African woman, and a young warrior, 
But, my dear, beloved Reginald, do not leave me|brave and intelligent, the pride of his uncle’s heart. 
again. Oh! let. everything else be taken from -me,|He gave them his blessing with paternal ardour, 
but not thou, thou art my world.” seizing Vincent’s hand, and whispering to him: “I 
_He held the lovely maiden in his arms. Around |feel myself honoured, 1 thank thee in the name of 
him, nature and night were displaying all their|my brethren.” ee 
charms, He remembered that Toussaint would not| Now came also his own children, and his wife, 
allow the Priest of Dondon todepart. He had told|and his brothers, and his neices. They all formed 
the Abbé that Aiméand Belair would need his of-|quite a company, which, with the worthy Abbé at 
fices, and in saying so, Toussaint had looked, as Vin-|their head, proceeded to the old roined church, 
cent now recollected, significantly athim. Now he|which, as they approached it, they found surround- 
understood it all, and imprinting a passionate kiss|ed by a guard, set there by Toussaint to prevent 
on Helen’s lips, he exclaimed: “No separation! an|interruption. They entered the little edifice just 
eternal, sacred bond we will celebrate, ‘To-morrow,|as the first beam of day broke through the small 
(here upon the eminence, where the cross of the old|and shattered window. 
tower rises, and seems to beckon us, there shaltthou| The Priest took his place at the altar, and bade 
become mine, mine forever !” the parties approach, but Vincent threw his arm 
around Helen, and looking up to the picture of the 
Virgin, exclaimed: ‘“ Here it was that once on a ter- 
rible night, I lay on these -steps, wounded, weary, 
and in anguish, and thought on thee! Outside, I 
heard the voice of murder, and I prepared myself 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In awild rocky boscage had Jacob Dessalines 

caused his hut to be erected, and around him were 

encamped the negro troops under his command.— 
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to die, and then fell asleep, When Iawoke, it was 
day. The first beam of the sun broke in, as now ; 
as it does now, it fell upon the Holy Mother. She 
smiled upon me, anda voice cried in my heart: 
‘Hope, trust; I will make thee happy, thou wilt, 
through a thousand struggles, yet obtain what thou 
hast faithfully sought!’ Theo I knew I should 
not die, and here amI now united to thee at this lit- 
tlealtar. Thanks, Holy Virgin, thou hast gracious- 
ly protected me, O, protect her also, to whom I now 
give myself wholly and forever.” : 

Helen, sobbing, threw her arm around him. The 
red morning grew brighter on the sacred picture. 
The Holy Mother seemed to smile, and the Priest, 
after a short address, united their hands. When 
ihe ceremony was over, the bride fell speechless on 
her husband’s breast. Come what might now, 
there was the blessed thought that he was wholly 
hers. The emotion of Amié and Belair showed it- 
The negro bride kissed her 
e that she 
and share 


It was one of the peculiarities of this man, that 
he could bear no one near him, A couch of coarse 
straw, arude table, a few wooden stools, and other ne- 
cessary articles of furniture, made up the contents of 
his dwelling. The proprietor was walking quickly up 
and down in the principal apartment, lost in thought. 
At last asavage smile distorted his features, his 
eyes flashed, as he mutter@d, * Jacob Dessalines, the 
time will come, did he not sayso? Be true to him, 
when all forsake him, and thou wilt be the sacred 
fire that consumes him. Said he not so, the 
Priest 2” ¢ 
He stood leaning with his clenched fists on the 
table, gazing into the flame of the light, which was 
the only object of luxury in his mean hut, a silver 
double-lighted candlestick, a present from the Mar- 
quis Hermonas. “If I chose,” he continued, ‘I 
might deliver the traitor to his enemies. Jean Fran- 
cois and these Spaniards, how would they commend 
me! There hesits, with the two Frenchmen, to|self in other ways. , : 
whom he is selling himself. I could crush them|laughing lover, and made him promis 
all.” Then he took out his snuff-box, opened it, and|should attend him on all his expeditions, 
tried its contents, “ It is rather dry,” said he, “ than|all his dangers. : 
damp, the tobacco, Hiagin, I thank you for your ora-|_ At this moment, a loud talking was heard at the 
cle. I willobey thee. Come forth, Priest, I will|door. All 1urned towards the entrance, and Moses 
listen to thee.” entered in violent excitement. Tt was apparel 
“The mat, by which the hut was parted off, was|that he had just returned from a skirmish with the 
now raised, and the Obi, whom the reader will re-|enemy. His uniform, as chiel ofa battalion, was 
cognize, entered. His body seemed more shrivel- covered with dust. He strode up to Helen, and 
ed than ever, and this fearful being, painted and| when he saw Vincent, he remained standing, Star- 
veiled, appalled even the cruel Dessalines. ing athim with a look almost of horror. He stretch- 
“Have you once more questioned your magi?”|ed outhis hand and pointed to Helen. ‘Is it so, 
inquired the latter. he gasped, ‘he is come to take thee away, and 
“T have done thy will, Jacob Dessalines,” replied | thou—-thou !” d ; ‘ 
the Priest. «My dear Moses,” said Helen, imploringly, ‘‘ my 
* And whatsay the signs ?” cried the other. deliverer! my friend, 1 is true Vincent has come to 
“T called the spirits,” murmured the Obi, in aj|express to you his eternal gratitude.” : 
voice scarcely audible, “the black and the white,| The young black clenclied his hand convulsively. 
and they all appeared. Follow, Jacob Dessalines, “Gratitude,” said he. “ When wasa white man 
obey, and thou wilt conquer all thy foes, thou wilt|grateful!” O, Moses wasa fool! Laugh, Madame, 
wear a crown, and be King. Follow the man who|yes, laugh !” And be himself broke out into a 
calls himself Toussaint Breda, be true to him, he|wild burst of laughter that echoed through the 
wilt make thy name great, till thou art greater and |church. , , 
happier than he.” “Moses,” said Toussaint, shaking him by the 
The voice of the sentinel was heard at this mo-|arm, “ hear me, I have something to say to thee.” 
ment without, and at a hint the Obi vanished.—| ‘But I have nothing to sey to thee, Uncle, 
“ He comes,” whispered Dessalines, “ he shall find a cried Moses, “not now,” and he tore himself away 
faithful servant.” from Toussaint’s grasp and looked with undisguised 
The door opened, and Toussaint entered. With- hatred at his cool-blooded relative. ‘*O!I know, 
out speaking, he took a seat and pointed Dessa-|thou art wise, and hast a thousand lessons, lessons 
lines to another, ‘It is late,” said Toussaint, my |of reason as they are called. But a curse upon all 
brother, we alone watch. My mind is full of great|thy plans and magic arts by which you force men 
plans, I come to say to thee, it is time to take an-|to go your way. You brought this white man here. 
other path.” Tam your nephew, but you are like the cayman, that 
“T know it,” replied Dessalines. devours its own brood. You love men only as they 
Toussaint looked searchingly at him, and then|serve you. No, I will not hear you. Uncle, go your 
contined : General de la Veaux has promised me| way, Moses will find his.” 
that all our brothers shall be free, that there shall} ‘ But you shall hear me, hear me now, thought. 
be a black army still, and we keep our present|less boy,” said Toussaint, motioning to the others 
rank. Art thou satisfied, brother ?” to retire, while be detained his nephew, and com- 
“Tam thy arm,” said Dessalines- ‘Ihave no|pelled him to sit down by him at the altar. An 
will but thine.” hour passed before they quitted the church. And 
“Has Hiagin questioned his gods?” said Tous-|then the sun was mounting above the hilltops. Moses 
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saint. Dessalines cast on him adook full of asto-|was gloomy, Toussaint calm. “Do you not see 
nishment and fear. oe . é ow. my son,” said he, “that your foolish vio- 
“I KNOW,” continued ‘Toussaint, calmly, “that |lence will bring you into trouble—that that which 


thou hast the Obi here concealed, and that thou be-| you call love for this white woman, is nothing but 
lievest in him.” the rude passion of a slave, unworthy of a proud, 

“ The future is dark,” said Dessalines. freeman? Ihave shown thee the future, my son, 

“T blame thee not,” added Toussaint, “I am alit lies bright before me. You know that I see much 
Christian. I trust the teaching of the Holy Book,|that is hidden from others. The day is not far 
in which lies all wisdom, but I hate the persecution | distant when you too will be great, when your bre- 
of these Priests of our motherland.” thren will look upon you as a young hero, the glory 

“ And do you not believe,” said Dessalines, “ thatjof his people. And if IJ am taken away, Moses, 
they know whatis to happen ?” before my work is done, who would take my place? 

Toussaint paused awhile. At last he said, * Raise|My children are boys. But you are a man, strong 
the mat. He stands there and listens, let him |and brave. You stand before me,a noble young 
enter.” tree, but alas! not plians enovgh to endure all storms. 

Dessalines obeyed his bidding, and the Obi ap-|Bend, my boy, bend your proud heart. Learn to 
peared, with his two white rods extended towards|see that man advances only by patience, that the 
Toussaint. ‘*What wilt thou know, son of Gain-|power of endurance, as well as bravery, must belong 
Ginou,” said he, scornfully, ‘thou who callestthy-|to every,true man, if by his greater wisdom he 
self a true Christian, thou who bowest down before} would put to shame all the blows of Fate, all the 
a piece of wood ? What dost thou wish of the ser-|malice of men. I have bowed my head before men 
vant of thegreat Fetisch, in whom thou dost not|thatI felt were far beneath me. I have watched 
believe 2” : the seeds of patience, and seen them grow, and now 

“Thou hast been persecuted, Hiagin, the day is athand when I shall pluck the fruit.” 
grieved for it.” ‘© And why do you tell meall this?” said Moses. 

The indomitable Obi replied, proudly, ‘I fear|* You know that I hate the whites, and shall hate 
them not, the bloody white Priests, Their God, |them forever.” 
they say, is a God of love, and they have slain for “Young man,” cried Toussaint, “ you must learn 
him this day thousands down there by the sea, but|to love them. Silly boy, not this white maiden, 
me they will never slay. I fear them not, my heart] with her pale face, who cannot return thy passion, 
rejoices at the sight of thee, for I know well tlrat|shouldst thou love, but the great race, from whom 
thou art thinking of the hour when they will curse|we are to Jearn, and who require of us, that we 
thee. That hour is nigh.” extort from them their respect. We must raise our 

Toussaint oftered no interruption, and the Obi|brethren. We mustlead them to freedom and civi- 
continued: ‘Go thou descendent of Kings, and kiss | lization,” 
the feet of the Christian’s God, and ask the wise} ‘I shall,never learn out of your books,” said 
men, if they can tell thee what the gods have de- | Moses, sullenly.” I have received, God knows, sense 
creed.” enough to distinguish good from evil. We donot 

Toussaint had folded his arms, acd sat in deep|need these whites, their civilization isa yoke which 
thought. The Obi ceased to speak, and stood mo-|makes life a toil. Separate from these Spaniards, | 
tionless, and Dessalines stirred not. The stillness|despise them. They flatter us because they need us. 
of the night was deep, and the three remained lost|Join the French. We will drive away these Eng- 
each in his own thoughts. lish and the false yellow Rigaud, and then, away 

After a long pause, Toussaint rose quickly, ‘‘Hear|with all the whites,—the {ree black does not need 
me, Hiagin,” said he, “In the name of thy God, in]ihem. If this is your plan, Moses will be your 
the name of the great Festich of Waddah, I com-|servant. But why do I talk of such dreams? “My 
mand thee io tell me what will be the issue of my | heart can never be healed,—it cannot forget.” 
undertaking.” , “You will forget the love of a woman for the 

“ Wilt thou believe me?” asked the Obi, “ wilt|love of your people,” said Toussaint. “ Look down 
thou bring an offering to the great Festich ?”* 

The superstition, which often besets even extra- 
ordinary men, struggled in Toussaint’s breast with 
the clear consciousness of a higher insight. His 
understanding told him how foolish it was to expect 
a glimpse of futurity from a miserable juggler, and 
yet the future was dark, and the hazard of the die 
he was about te casi, was fitted to weaten-and be- 
cloud the boldest heart with doubts. “*I would 
know,” exclaimed the black chief, “ speak, and he- 
sitate not.” " 

And so great was the authority, which in him 
lay, that even Hiagin, hostile as he was, submitted. 
He measured Toussaintjwith a gloomy:look, and after 
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(To be continued.) 
SSS 
ELIZABETH FRY. 
A Memoir of thisdistingnished women has been pre- 
pared by two of her daughters, 
aminer thus notices :— 


‘to his own-dwelling, but not to rest, He arranged | honourable distinction-of the persuasion she b 
papers, prepared lists, and then sate thinking over|to. It began-with George Fox; and since hi 
the next day, whose dawn found-him sunk in pro-|for-boys and girls, “to instruct them in-w 
found sleep. Mb . _ ____. |things-were civil and useful in the creation,” th 
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never, fy away any more; It would rest q 
the heart that was open t 
most constant; itis not my 't 
itis owing to circumstances. 
Her heart seems to have 
harmless and pardonable litt 
others, asa love of ances ‘ 
iscover, even in this- 
oes afierwards so nobly devoted ieee 
the good of her fellow creatures. Bee ow oi 
lays down amap of duty, even while she fancies she 
er own Wa 
mm We hs first ‘ack to ourselves, and try to 
make ourselves virtuous, and then pleasing. Those 
who are virtuous not only do themselves good, but 
add to the good of all. All have a portion entrust: 
ed to them of the general good, and those who che- 
rish and preserve it are blessings to society at large; 
and those who do nol, become a curse. It is won- 
derfully ordered, how in acting for our own good, 
we promote the good of others. My idea of retigion 
is, not for it to un 
nun, 
but I think it shoul 
perform those duties proper! I 
low this evening, I have done all I can to make him 


comfortable. 1 feel it one of my first duties. Thope 


“ Monday, Qist.—l a 


a happier ora 
twelvemonths ? 


eat and grand folk. 
hildish record, the 


uld stimulate and capacitate us to 


he will always find in mea most true friend and } 4¢ 


” 
r “idea of religion” it would be difficult 
indeed to suggest, though, with the strong sense 
she seems to have had of a void in ber mind in this 
respect, it was well that something came to fill it. 
This something was the preaching ofan American, 
William Savery, who had come over on a Quaker 
mission to this country. But while the first impres- 
sions of devotion it produced still haunted and im- 
pressed her, her father resolved that she should vi- 
sit London. He seems to have wished that she 
should see the entire world before she rejected any 
part of it. To London accordingly she went, and 
her journal contains curious mention of thevisitings 
and gayeties she took partin. She painted a little ; 
loved the great folk still; adored his Royal High- 
ness the Prince; Jiked Mrs. Inchbald vastly; and 
made merry with Peter Pindar ! 

“26th.—This morning I went to Amelia Opie’s 


daughter. 
A bette 


who was not at home: then on Dr. Batty, then on 
Mrs. Twiss, who gave me some paint for the eve- 
ning. Iwas painted alittle, I had my hair dressed, 
and did look pretty forme, Mr. Opie, Amelia, and 
I went to the Opera concert. I own I do love 
grand company. The Prince of Wales was there; 
and I must say I felt more pleasure in looking at 
him than in seeing the rest of the company, or 
hearing the music. I did nothing but admire his 
Royal Highness, but I hada very pleasant evening 
indeed. 

“27th.—I called with Mrs. H——, and Amelia, 
on Mrs. Inchbald. I like her vastly, she seems so 
clever and so interesting. I then went to Hamp- 
stea d and staid at our cousin Hoare’s until the 12th 
of April. Ireturned to Clapham. My uncle Bar- 
clay, with great begging, took us to the Opera.— 
The house is dazzling, the company animating, the 
music hardly at all so, the dancing delightlul.— 
H. came in in the middle of the Opera; I was 
charmed to see him; I was most merry ; I just saw 
the Prince of Wales. Tuesday—My dearest father 
came to London, we dined at the——, and went to 
arout in the evening. Friday—I had a pleasant, 
merry day with Peter Pindar (Dr. Walcot). Monday— 
I went with my father and the Barclays to Sir George 
Staanton’s,” 

But-the effort as gayety leaves her more inclined 


plays; she likes meetings better; she likes them 
better than even Royal Highnesses; and has, in 
short, a call which she feels she must obey. She 
announces to her friends that she must thee and thou 
them in future, and become in all respects (but her 
pretty face) a plain Quaker, Very amusing is her 
own confession of the little shames and difficulties 
see had then to encounter and overthrow :— 


discouragement about my language, but Iam 

'o say my mind again feels seg T dare seria 
back; I hope to continue in the habit with spirit 
and if by yesterday week ] have kept up to it, and 
then feel discouraged, I may giveitup. [ felt'sa - 
ing thee very difficult to-day to Mrs but I ae 
ceived it was far more so after I sang to theme 
altogether got on pretty well, but doubt i 
my mind this morning, 
I should, I believe, 
say thee to H. 


It will, I think, 
f character, and 


away. 
him int 


By 
of gayety and flirting.” 
took some time. She 
rseback, and she wore 


e had thoroughly mas. 


e of the time when 
bandoned ; nor ig it 
dation she became a 


be an altered per! hack to her home, 
have my mind iD|;eregis and avocati 
that wants to D€/ she had witnessed in.Newga 


id rest ¢ ¥ 00) heaven over one sinner 
o receive it, it will then be) over ninety a 
fault it now flies awaY; | renentance.’” 


“flown away” t0 Very |cerain progress 
le vanities, such, AMODS| Hrooress ? ed to. 


fit us for the duties of life, like 4| the prerogative of the 
who leaves them for prayer and thanksgiving; } 7. i: not his place 


y. Seeing my father |p, 


and hada pleasant time. [called on Mrs, Siddons, | , 


than ever to the plain preaching and sttict obsery- |" 
ances of Wm, Savery. She finds she does not like | "€t daughters : 


“Coventry, 6th—I rose in good time to write to | ture, uncontrolled religion, have 
Priscilla Gurney, and felt ina state of darkness and | ‘heir own destr 


sid be 


*! rectors, but all was in vain, the la 


: SUES ag 
which the women’s division consis : 
reoms comprised about one hu 
perficial yards, into which at 
sits nearly three hundred wo 
ous children were crowded ; 


adr ihe : 
ed a) 

the tim vs 
Men, w 


ore © br 
eddi 0. 
: 8 of which waite, 
p sort of Pillow, Te in 
rooms they lived, cooked, and washeg. ‘he Sam, 
“ With the proceeds of their clamor . 
when any stranger appeared amongst Us begging 
prisoners purchased liquors from a > them, ie 
the prison. Spirits were openly 8 ular lap ‘ie 
ear was assailed by the mo Unk, and the 
Beyond that’ necessary for g 8uag, : 
little restraint over their ¢ 
world without. 


a 


A hed fro : ting that 
he advised the ladies (though withou, weeit aid 
them in his house. sai Hout aril) olen 


‘Into this scene Mrs. Fry entered 
by only one lady, a sister of Sir T, F Be oMpanieg 
sorrowful and neglected condition oft ies 
cepa and be miserable ch 
such a vortex of corruption ‘ 
heart, although at this cine nothing ane : 
than to supply the most destitute with ef 
vivid recollection of the green baize He Othes, 
the pleasure of assisting in their Prepara ments, ang 
purpose, is still retained in her famil rie for thig 

and into the midst of 
ons, a lively Temembrane 


7 ae te; which wi 
years jnduced Unat systematic effort e we 
ing the condition of these p 


blest by him who said 


n hese de + 
ildren, dwelling 
No her 


One 


€ of all 
bin four 


amelior 
poor outea: ehorat. 
sts 8D Signally 


—‘ That joy sh 
inner that repenteth, onens 
ad nine just persons Which need i. 

0 


We need not dwell on the slow but 


‘ r 
to good which thig Sradual ang 


« 
Systematj 
Observe the Scenes, in tha 


days of familiar occurrence, in the mj eee: 
she laboured. No such heaté-retiing tack of ‘which 
awaited even the good Doctor Primrose! $88 these 
“T have just returned from a most : 
to Newgate, where I have been a 
Elizabeth Fricker, previous to her heme = 
tow morning at eight o'clock. I found her eee 
hurried, distressed, and tormented in mind "He 
hands cold, and covered with something lik Her 
perspiration preceding death, and in an unusval - 
mor. ‘The women who were with her said sh o 
been so outrageous belore our going, that ihe 
thought a man must be sent for to manage her, *y 
However, after a serious time with her, her troubled 
soul became calmed. But is it for man thus to a 
Almighty into his own hands? 
; rather to endeavour to reform 
» or restrain them from the commission of 
her evil? At least to afford poor erring fellow 
mortals, whatever may be their offences, an oppor. 
ae of proving their repentance by amendment 
ife, 


melancholy Visit 


_“ Besides this poor young woman, there are also 
six men to be hanged, one of whom has a wile 
near her confinement, also condemned, and seven 
young children, Since the awful report came down 
he has become quite mad from horror of mind, 4 
straight waistcoat could not keep him within bounds 
he had just bitten the turnkey, I saw the man come 
out with his hand bleeding, as I passed thecell, | 
hear that another, who had been tolerably educated 
and brought up, was doing all he could to harden 
himself through unbelief, trying to convince himself 
that religious truths were idle tales. In this en- 
déavour he appeared to have been too successful 
with several of his fellow-sufferers. Hesent to beg 
for a botile of wine, no doubt in the hope of drown- 
ing his misery, and the fears that would arise, bya 
degree of intoxication. JI inquired no farther, I had 
seen and heard enough.” 

The poor woman was hanged on the following 
y. Her alleged crime was participation in a 
robbery, and soon after her death the following 
statement was published by a person in authority, 
The knowledge of the strong probabilities of the 
woman’s innocence had not availed to procure her 
a reprieve ! . 

‘“A man by the name of Kelly, who was execut- 
ed some weeks back for robbing a house, counter- 
acted by his conversation, and by the jest he made 
of all religious feelings, the labour of Dr. Cotton to 
produce repentance and remorse among the prison- 
ers in the cells; and he died as he lived, hardened 
and unrepenting. He sent to me the day before his 
execution, and whenI saw him, he maintained the 
innocence of the woman convicted, with asserting, 
that not Fricker, but a boy concealed, opened the 
door and let him into the house. When I pressed 
him to tell me the name of the parties concerned, 
whereby to save the woman’s life, he declined com- 
plying without a promise of pardon; I urged as 
strongly as I could the crime of suffering an ino- 
cent woman to be executed to screen criminal ac- 
complices; but it wasall to no effect, and he a 
ed, maintaining to the last the same story. Wit 
him was executed a boy nineteen or twenty years 
of age, whose fears and remorse Kelly was con- 


stantly ridiculing.” : a 
‘Another similar case recorded in Mrs. Fry’s jout 
It is thus described by 


Isis even more affecting. 

‘“ Among the rest was a woman named pa 
Skelton; a very child might have read hae 
nance, open, confiding, expressing strong pe Se 
neither hardened in depravity, nor capable Un et 
ning; her story bore out this impression. ee 
the influence of the man she loved, she ie reholy 
forged notes; adding one more to the me see nie 
list of those, who by the finest impulse of 0 dt 
been but lure 

uction. « : 
“She was ordered for executiol 
was unlooked for—her deportment In l order’ 
been good, menable to regulations, quiet ane 6 
ly ; some of ber companions in guilt bes ean \e- 
say that they supposed she was chosen is rest 0 
cause she was better prepared than a: a 
them. oe passion: Mrs. 
herself in 


on-—the sentence 
n the prisod a 


h th ‘ 
each other 
he scarlet riding : 
How ad Te 

ed by 
e 


to alter the letter of the la 
tempts she made one throug 
cester. They had not seen 
years; not since the days of the 
and the military band at Norwich. 4 erct 
ly did they meet now—on what use ai 
new their acquaintance. Life had tions. 
ihem both—the world and its fascinall dhis for: 
Duke of Gloucester came to Newgales ith sober i 
mer companion in the dance led bim ee ' 

not solemn brow through the gloom an de 
of that most gloomy of prisons. He ma Lord 
effort to save Skelton by an application (0 


a0 
mouth, he accompanied Mrs. Bey 10 th 


ke its 
ire ac* 


dine 
on 


course, and she was hanged.” |, 
We regret that we cannot subjoin 
count ofher exertion in this case is 
lercourse with Lord Sidmouth because ere 
duct in relation to it.1 She pressed her 

to royalty, but with no immediate € ec “a 
effect of her exertions proved, however” 
sense, we stiall have the opportuolly © gs, 
when the completion of the memolt. 


the en! 
he cease 


With 
ing"on one sid 
e pass 
a whi 


her 
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mother, has 
been taken 
The 
A results of the visit, at 
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